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HRILLS YOU CAN GIVE 





Plastic Table Model Radio. Folding 
handle, super powered big set Con- 
soltone, Wavemagnet. Choice of Wal- 
nut grain, Black, White. Model 6D015. 


ONLY WitH A ZENITH! 





These exciting “exclusives” have made Zenith Radios the talk of the 
nation—the most desired of gifts for your joyous Christmas giving. See 


Table Model a eer eee. 
and hear them now at your dealer’s. , 


Silent-Speed Record Changer. Finest 
crystal pick-up, long-life needle. Tone 
. ‘ . ‘ control. Wavemagnet. Genuine wal- 
The Amazing Cobra Tone Arm. .. Sensational New Way to Play Records. nut veneers. Mocel 6RO84. 
Reproduces tones on a Radionic Wave—no needles to change! Brings 
out full musical beauty for the first time. No annoying hiss, scratch, 
rattle. Rides lightest in the groove—only 24 of an ounce. Records stay 


like new—you enjoy them Aundreds of plays longer! 





Modern Table Model Radio. Stand- 
ard broadcast plus 2 Band FM with 
exclusive powerline antenna first 
time no aerial necded! Model 8H034. 


World’s Fastest Record Changer ... gently, quietly changes 10 inch, 12 inch, 
or both sizes mixed—in only 3% seconds! So simple a child can work it! 


New 2 Band Static-Free FM... the genuine, not imitation. Holds stations 
razor-sharp in glorious new reception for all FM channels. Also new 
cabinets, circuits, tubes, everything brand new and a triumph of 30 
years’ “know how” in RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY! 

* 


Your choice of 43 completely 
new Zenith radios and record- 


playing radios—portables, 
Smart Portable 
Models that play 
in trains, planes, 
ships, on AC or DC 
current or long-life 
batteries. Model 
shown 8GO05Y. 


consoles, table models. 


ZENITH Rapio Corp., Chicago 39, Ill. —_ ALSO MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 





COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 













Modern Console. Cobra Tone Arm, 
Silent-Speed Record Changer, 2 FM 
bands and standard broadcast. Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Bisque. Model 9H079. 
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Walnut Console Radio-Phonograph. Cobra Tone Arm, 
Silent-Speed Record Changer, two FM bands, international 
Short Wave and standard broadcast reception. 
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Radio-Phonograph Console, modern 
bisque mahogany. Cobra Tone Arm, 
Silent-Speed Record Changer, Stand- 
ard Broadcast, FM, two international 
Short Wave bands. Model 12H094l-. 


64 tonal combination Radiorgan. Large record 
storage space. Model 12H090. 
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Talking It Over 


“TP satitionaty this is a happy time 
of year. 

A time when people’s spirits seem 
to take a new lease on hope, no mat- 
ter how discouraging conditions previ- 
ously have been. A time when prob- 
lems seem not quite so serious, cares 
not quite so heavy. 

It is a magic season, when the 
alchemy of brotherliness transmutes 
thoughtlessness into consideration, bit- 
terness into forgiveness, intolerance 
into understanding. 

It is a blessed season, when neigh- 
borliness becomes something more than 
a nice-sounding word, and the priceless 
gift of a friendly smile is one to be 
lavishly bestowed. 

That is the transcendent magnifi- 
cence of the Christmas season. 


No one can have any doubts as 
to the present poor state of the world’s 
moral and spiritual health. It is almost 
a year and a half since the war with 
Japan ended. even longer since Ger- 
many surrendered. 

Yet no peace treaties have been 
signed, no definite course laid for war- 
wrecked nations to travel on their re- 
turn to normalcy. 

The meetings of the delegates to 
the United Nations have been one long 
series of dissensions, with the bitter 
bickering seldom diluted by the under- 
standing and consideration that were 
supposed to be the cornerstone of this 
structure to mark man’s elevation 
above the law of the jungle. 

Throughout the world there is suf- 
fering, hunger, unhappiness. Millions 
of people have lost their homes, mil- 
lions of others are stranded in foreign 
countries, unable or in many cases un- 
willing to return to their native lands. 

Even in our own country, many 
of the wounds caused by war's disloca- 
tions remain unhealed, with many fam- 
ilies forced to live under distressing 
conditions brought about by the hous- 
ing shortage, and many others fearful 
of losing their homes in the constant 
reshuffling caused by the same lack of 
houses. 

Yet, despite all this, Christmas re- 
mains Christmas. 
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Even the tremendous plethora of 
misery cannot obliterate man’s basic 
instincts—his eagerness to live happily 
with his fellow man, his wistful yearn- 
ing to practice the Golden Rule. 

You see it in the pleasantness of 
the postman, the policeman, the eleva- 
tor operator, the waitress and others 
with whom you come in contact dur- 
ing your day’s labors. You see it in 
the greater patience and courtesy of 
stranger to stranger on the streets and 
in public places. You see it in the 
newborn affability of those with whom 
you work in office or factory. You see 
it in the increased kindness of people 
toward those less fortunate than them- 
selves. 

That is the golden goodness of the 
Christmas season. That is what makes 
Christmas the matchless occasion that 
it is, the supreme manifestation of 
man’s finer self. 

This is truly the world as it should 
be 365 days a year. The patience, the 
understanding, the tolerance, the kind- 
ness that one sees evidenced so lav- 
ishly during the Christmas season could 
be held throughout the year if we willed 
it. And if people could Continue the 
Christmas spirit throughout the months 
that follow, so could nations. For na- 
tions are made up of people. And 
what a change such a happy attitude 
would make in the affairs of the world! 


% of: * 


One need not be a starry-eyed 
dreamer to envision such a world. For 
it can be attained simply by following 
the precepts of the Golden Rule—to 
do unto others what you would have 
them do unto you. Right now during 
the Christmas season we See all about 
us proof of the rewards of the Chris- 
tian attitude to our fellow men. But 
why should we let it slip away with 
the fading of the Christmas season? 
Isn't it worth trying to keep? 


Cordially, 


on oe 


Publisher 














Skidded — This accident 


happened in 6 seconds. Using 
Weed Tire Chains helps prevent 
thousands of accidents, many of 
them fatal. Be prepared to pre- 
vent—use Weed Chains. 
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Stuck—This seldom happens 
near a service station that can 
give you a shove or a tow. Better 
use Weed Tire Chains. 


Ce: 
= don’t trust it 


@ Have your old chains in- 
spected and repaired if still 
serviceable, for new tire chains 
are not yet plentiful. But if 
you need new ones, ask for 
WEED AMERICAN V Bar-Rein- 
forced. More than a new tire 
chain—‘‘WEED AMERICAN V 
Bars’’ are the new idea in 
traction. Get yours now! 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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Full 9 
Just see how Kreml Hair Tonic makes unruly 
hair so easy to comb. Kreml not only keeps 
hair in perfect order— it also promptly relieves 
itching of scalp due to dryness. Simp ily great to 


remove loose dandruff. 


What a mistake to smother hair down 
with greasy goo when Kreml grooms hair 
so handsomely. Sure does give hair a nice, 
rich lustre yet never leaves it looking 
vreasy or sticky. Kreml always feels and 
smells so clean on your hair. 


wit 


succes aie! 
yeAdiNn FOO HAl 
ML- 


A success with the gals and on the job. 
Kreml goes in for modern “natural 
looking” hair grooming — in such 
demand today. Whats more—Kreml 
actually helps “condition” hair in that 
it leaves it feeling so much softer. Kreml 
always keeps hair looking mighty attrac- 
tive »—alway sin place. A real sex- appealer! 






Listen to ‘‘The New Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes’’ every Saturday night 
coast-to-coast on ABC network. See 
local newspaper for time. 


KREME 4-222 


A Product of R. B. Se 
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S” Guaranteed by" bs 
Good Housekeeping 
rs ~ 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed ipodiacek Sititen Greasy — 
Kelieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Between 


Ourselves 





That New Star: This drawing was 
made by one of my assistants, LuErna 
Jacobsen, after she had read your article 
(Nov. 6) on the goth star. 

Her explanation: “The spiral ar- 
rangement provides for additional stars 
without affecting its form. The 13 origi- 





MORE OF 'EM. Extending the starry nebula. 


nal stars form the nucleus and the latter 
stars form the curve line of the spiral. 
Betsy Ross arranged the first 13 stars in 
a circle... . As the theory of the begin- 
ning of our Earth’s formation was the 
nebular spiral . . . so this formation of 
stars on our flag will signify the begin- 
ning of our noble idea in the new world.” 
Luvine Berg, Hill City, S.D. 


- - « This sketch, except for the cen- 
ter of the Union, shows the original U.S. 
flag as covered by Congressional enact- 
ment of June 14, 1777. I suggest that in 


/ 





LESS OF 'EM. Writing number in big star. 


place of adding a star to the original 13 
every time a state is admitted, a number 
could be shown to indicate the total num- 
ber of states to date; and one large star 
to indicate that the U.S. is made up of 
the union of 48 states (at present). When 
a state is admitted merely change the 
numeral, 
Eben P. Bassett, Belfast, Me. 


Butter Chips: It is reported that 
500,000 tons of butter were shipped to 
Alaska. . . . To grease the Alcan High- 
way? ... What do the Eskimos want with 
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billion Ibs. of butter? Are they using it 
ior seal, walrus or whale bait? If so, that 
may account for the exorbitant price on 
my lady’s cottontail seal coat. 
Will F. Walraven, Price, Utah. 
[U.S. shipping statistics show that 
Alaska received for retail sale and military 
use only 12,607,000 Ibs. of butter for six years 
(1940 through 1945) . . . and 406,000 Ibs. 
the first six months of 1946. Alaska’s popu- 
lation is 80,0o00o—excluding the military 
forces. At the recent rate each civilian gets 
less than a Ib. of butter a month.—Ed.] 


Mud Facial: The commentator on 
the World Series game spoke of the um- 
pire-in-chief taking the shine off new base- 
balls with mud sold... at $50 a can. Lot 
of us would like to know more about that. 

C. F. Booker, Galveston, Tex. 

{Here’s what Sportcaster Jim Britt, Bos- 
ton, says: “Your reader heard me aright. In 
the American League the various clubs are 
supplied with mud, a grit-free variety pre- 
sumably taken from the bed of the Delaware 
river, by former Philadelphia Athletic coach 
Lena Blackburne. Bill Summers, American 
League umpire, was my authority for the 
$50 price “ ‘for a coffee can full of the stuff. 

A spokesman for the National League 
says: “The umpires use a mixture of sand 
and dirt .. . furnished by the local ground- 
keepers and the idea of S50 a can must have 
been a brainstorm on the part of the an- 

uncer.” —Ed.] 


Government is the Servant: Wheel- 
er McMillen’s editorial in the Nov. 20 
PATHFINDER shows what should be done 
by the 8oth Congress to put this country 
on the road to stability. Let us shut 
the door on “too much Government” be- 
fore the horse is stolen. 
Stanley M. Kenney, 


Fair Exchange: If Russia owes us 
$11 billion for lend-lease why not accept 
raw lumber in payment? This would go a 
long way towards saving our timber and 
getting our money back from Russia. If 
shipped from Russia in the form of 
squared logs (rounded sides trimmed) for 
easy packing, these logs could be sent to 
our mills to be made into finished lumber 
. then our mills would not be left idle. 

John Schroeder, Forreston, IIl. 


No Salt, No Matches? We are con- 
fronted with shortages of wooden matches 
ind of salt which I did not see predicted 
in any of your issues... . What is causing 
these shortages? 

Herman W. Bungarz, Saugerties, N.Y. 

[The Government denies a match and 
salt shortage. Commerce Department lists 
the value of match production: 1939, $26 
million; 1944, $29 million; 1945, $33 million. 
Bureau of Mines reports on salt: “If there 
seems to be a shortage in some sections of 
the country, it is one of distribution, not of 
supply.—Ed.] 


© Brief letters pod photos from r2aders 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
pre welcome 1 Address PATHFINDER, 


323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
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of SAFE RIDING 


Automobiles roll best when the laws of car-care are tollowed. 


I hese include tire care. Here are some suggestions on“ Tire Care”: 


A ie protect yourself with the staunch foundation 


of sound TIRES on your car. Tires that have safety and 


service inbuilt... thathave proved their readability. (See L) 


BE sure your tires are correctly sized for your car and 


properly mounted. And take special pains to see that 
wheels are balanced and carefully aligned ... no “shim- 


my’ to shorten tire life. 


Cie the air pressure regularly and carry the right 


pressure for the weight of car and load. Too much air, 


or not enough, will shorten tire life rapidly. Remember 
that speeding takes a heavy toll. Treads wear off three 
times as fast at 50 miles per hour as at 30. Thousands 


of miles lost! 


LE DeLuxe tires, sound and sure, have ae ie a 


“sate foundation” in all-roads performance for almost 4( years. 
Their big, broad treads give superior road-grip. Their stout side- 


walls give a sturdy, comfortable resilience. LEE 


Doudtle ~Liffe 


You'll collect extra year-round dividends in . 
RAYON Cord 


motoring peace-of-mind by using -safe-riding 


LEE DeLuxe tires. 


Replace with | F F of Constottackn, (\RES 


ee er er On 2 On & aenen. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A 
Republic Rubber Division Industrial Rubber Products Youngstown, Ohio 








| Quotes 


Russia is not sufficiently mechanized 

to threaten the United States. However, 
she might—if her bluff was called—go to 
war to avoid loss of face.—Lowell Thom- 
as, news commentator, 


| The end of price control means a 
quick end to the black markets which 
have been raising building construction 
costs.—Taylor S. Rogers, president, Pro- 
ducers Council. 





The term “juvenile delinquency" 
attaches a stigma to a whole generation 
and should, by all means, be avoided.— 
Superintendent of Schools Hobart Corn- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 






















A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 
INSURANCE AGENT 


lf any nation comes close to ap- 
proaching the standards of our secondary 
| schools, it will be Japan.—Dr. Harold 
| Benjamin, U.S. Office of Education. 


Politeness is returning to the butcher 
| shops. In fact, the butcher is becoming 
more and more willing to cut chops off the 
end of the loin. —Eugene G. Schulz, New 
York City Markets Commissioner. 





AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 
there were no insurance companies? Your 
merchants could not afford to stock their 
shelves and take a chance against possi- 
ble loss by fire and other perils without 


| am sorry to say a lot of laboring 
men voted for the Republicans because 
they are tired of seeing the Democrats 
‘urity of i . . ti around.—Henry A. Wallace 
the security of insurance protection. ‘ . y A. He allace, 
It cost me a lot of money to prove 
that what I do is art.—Sally Rand, fan- 
dancer. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 
for more people, if they could not buy in- 


surance protection. F P re 
Any lease which tends to discourage 


married couples from having children is 


You and other home-owners would hesi- 
tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 
fortably without the peace of mind you 
receive from adequate insurance. 


against public policy and therefore voi 
—Judge Harry Ground, Des Moines. 


The experts will soon sit down and 
parcel out our sugar production for 1947. 
It is my belief that the American people 
will not tolerate another* year’ of super- 
| generosity on their part if the result is to 
be another year of planned scarcity. 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins (R.-Ohio ) 


The man who serves as the medium be- 
tween you and your insurance company 
and who makes the transaction conven- 
ient and practical is your local insurance 
agent. He is always available and 
at your service, desirous of ade- 
quately protecting your property 
values. He is a very important 


member of every community. 





INIKED STAFE SFR 
INS\UURANGE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKSN. Y. 
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International 


TOO MUCH GIVING? Rep. Jenkins wonders. 
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In This Issue... 





Winston Pote from Shostal 








The Cover. This wintry scene, 
reminiscent of old-fashioned winters 
when the open sleigh and driving 
horse were commonplace rather than 
“quaint,” was snapped in Shelburne, 
N.H. 







x * * 


Growing Fast. With this issue, 
PATHFINDER reaches a million net 
paid circulation. When wartime curbs 
on paper were eased in September, 
1945, it was possible to fill back or- 
ders and secure new readers. 

PATHFINDER’s phenomenal rate 
of circulation increase has surpassed 
that of any other magazine during the 
past 14 months: From 400,000 net 
paid in September, 1945, to a million 
with this issue—a gain of 150%. This 
puts PATHFINDER in that exclusive 
group of only 25 magazines. whose 
circulation is over a million. 
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Christmas Throughout the 
Year. Give your friends a Christmas 
Gift that goes on giving throughout 
the year. Say “Merry Christmas” 
with a subscription to PATHFINDER, 
a gift that the whole family can en- 
joy. 

It’s such a valued gift and makes 
Christmas shopping so easy! One one- 
year gift subscription costs only $1 
or you may give PATHFINDER to three 
friends for only $2; five friends for 
only $3. All Christmas gift orders in 
excess of five are only 60¢ each. 
These friends will find PATHFINDER’s 
attractive gift card bearing your name 
as donor in their mail just before 
Christmas, 

Due to the still existing paper 
restrictions limiting the number of 
copies we can print, only 1o gift sub- 
scriptions can be accepted from one 
donor. This rule is made to enable a 
greater number of our friends to take 
advantage of this Christmas offer. 

The time is getting short but if 
you will get your orders to us by Dec. 
19, we will still be able to get gift 
cards to your friends by Christmas. 

Send orders to Gift Dept., Patu- 
FINDER, Pathfinder Bldg., Washington 
5, D.C. 












































Brown Bros. photo of first Na- 
tional Automobile Show, 1900 


) llorsepower-Price 51000 


At Auto Show time in 1900, there 
were only a few thousand gasoline- 
driven automobiles in all America. 
The most powerful of these had a 9- 
horsepower motor...and cost $1,800. 


By 1941, the most recent year of full- 
scale production, the automobile had 
become a daily necessity to twenty 
million American families! In forty 
years, it had reshaped our national 
life, because — while its power had 
multiplied ten times, its comfort and 
reliability even more — its cost had 
been cut approximately in half! 

The ability of this nation to produce 
and buy goods on such a scale stems 
from two great contributions America 
has made to the industrial age—mass 
production and mass investment. Mass 


production — the industrial art of 
producing in great quantity,.at low 
cost but at high wages. Mass invest- 
ment — the democratic method of 
obtaining capital for industry, by 
putting the savings of millions of the 


American people to productive use. 


To these developments, we owe the 
highest living standard in the world. 
To them, we look for the continued 
progress of our free economy in the 
years to come. 


IT PAYS TO GET THE FACTS 


In the ownership of any form of property, 
a certain degree of risk is always present. 
But the wise investor avoids unnecessary 
risk by making complete, current infor- 


mation the basis of his decisions. In- 
formation about securities is available; 
companies whose securities are listed on 
this Exchange have agreed to disclose, 
regularly, facts essential to sound invest- 
ment judgment. It pays to get these facts 
—and to get them first! 
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SEN Under The Dome 


SETTLEMENT OF THE COAL STRIKE will be brought about by the reopening of 
negotiations between mine operators and John L. Lewis. Despite the 
Government's refusal to back down to UMW's demands, miners will come 


out of the fight winners of about a 20% wage boost. 

PHILIP MURRAY'S CIO UNIONS will face tough sledding trying to match miners’ 
wage gains.. Since business heads fear buyers' resistance to rising 
prices as much as they fear labor disputes, most new increases won by 
mass labor will result from strikes. 

SEN. TAFT'S hopes to make upcoming labor legislation moderate faded as the coal 
strike continued. Originally scheduled for minor changes, the Wagner 
Act is sure to be revised to increase employers' rights, strip pro- 
tections from unions which break contracts and outlaw the closed shop. 

U. S. AGRICULTURE will be one of the biggest sufferers from the coal strike. 
Farm machinery, transportation equipment, fertilizer and farm chem-— 
icals, dependent directly or indirectly on coal production, will head 
the farmers' growing list of shortages. 

FOOD EXPORTS TO EUROPE may be sharply trimmed because of the coal strike. The 
drop-off would come just when UNRRA ends and may be a strong factor in 
building Communist strength in Western Europe. 

FRANCES PERKINS, New U. S. Civil Service Commissioner, faces the toughest 
fight for Senate confirmation of all Presidential appointees named 
Since Congress adjourned. 

A FULL-FLEDGED REVOLT in American leftist ranks is getting under way against 
Henry Wallace's policy of appeasement toward Russia. Leaders of the 
revolting faction are historian Arthur Schlesinger and newspaperman 
Kenneth Crawford. 

VICE ADMIRAL CHARLES E. ROSENDAHL, America's foremost blimp booster, will leave 
the Navy to sell the public on the idea of developing the dirigible as 
standard transportation. 

THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION figures there are 10,000 regular radio 
receiver sets for every television set in U. S. FCC tally: 66 million 
cegular receivers; 500,000 FM receivers; 7,000 television sets. 

THE MUCH ADVERTISED RECESSION will probably hit U. S. in mid-spring. It will 
be mild and shortlived unless a new wave of strikes throws the 
economy into more of a tailspin than the coal strike. 

CONSUMER PRICES will rise slowly until end of January, level off and then turn 
downward in all fields, ‘hitting stabilized levels about Easter-tine. 








eee ee 


of too rapid postwar expansion, strike-idled planes and outmoded 
air traffic controls. Airline stocks in November were 50% below 
postwar peaks and 20% less than Dow Jones industrial average. 

OPTIMISTIC TOWNS AND CITIES that held off airport construction until the 
Federal airport aid program gets started may have their hopes dashed 
if the economy—minded Congress cuts the program to the bone. 

"TRACERS" OF RADIOACTIVE ANTIMONY may lead to successful treatment for 
Filiariasis, obscure tropical disease which struck down many troops 
in the Pacific areas. Antimony seems to stop the parasite from repro=- 
ducing within human and animal bodies. 

UNLESS RECRUITING PICKS UP, Army may ask to have the draft put back in opera- 
tion. However, top Army officials are training their big guns on 
universal training, rather than the draft, to keep service arms up to 
required strength. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION will lead other veterans' groups in a concerted fight 
before the 80th Congress for adequate housing-—and quick. The Allen- 
Wyatt fight and a survey of Veterans Administration will show that the 
need for homes is far more acute than heretofore estimated. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 


Again & Again 
But this time the demands of Lewis 


and his 400,000 striking miners are 
harder for the nation to take 


eee Not a car moved, not a shovel 
dug into the coal pits near Eskdale, W.Va. 
Miners Ned Payne and Henry Bowles 
walked by grimy company houses, down 
to the foot of Eskdale Road, 

They skipped nimbly across _half- 
frozen rivulets of sewage, backed up from 
the creek that skirts the sewerless town. 


Older & Tougher. For the eighth 
time in 27 years, John L. Lewis, boss of 
400,000 soft coal miners, openly defied 
the President of the U.S., the authority of 
the nation’s courts and the people, to get 
his miners a raise in pay. 

Now, as it had so often before, there 
hung over his head the threat of jail, pos- 
sible dissolution of his union and whack- 
ing fines for each of the 400,000 miners. 

Massive, unmoved except for one 
brief flare-up when he lashed at a pho- 
tographer with his cane, Lewis stalked 
into Washington’s District Court to an- 


No Solution. No matter how. Lewis 
fared in Court, fines or a jail sentence 
would not clear up the mess. For he was 
sure of one thing: the loyalty of the men. 

His prosecutor, the Government, did 
not want to imprison him. To do so would 
martyr Lewis, might touch off a general 
strike. 

Over the week-end recess, rumors 
spread that the coal operators would try 
for a settlement. They were losing money 
in the time used up by the slow processes 
of law. They feared permanent seizure of 
the mines. But even more, they hated to 
lose their market. 

Hope that the Big Inch and Little 
Inch pipelines could feed fuel gas to in- 
dustries faded when engineers pointed out 
that the best both pipes could supply 
would be less than 3% of the East’s fuel 





International 


FINISH FIGHT. Four hundred thousand miners take a holiday as Judge Goldsborough and John L. Lewis wage court battle nobody will win. 


They crowded into a beer parlor “to hear 
the latest from John L.” 

Old hands at strikes, Payne and 
Bowles cared little and could do less about 
the President’s scolding: “The strike is not 
only unjustifiable; but unlawful.” 

A day later the Attorney General 
said the people would do everything to 
avert a “national disaster.” Payne and 
Bowles had heard that a District Court 
judge, who issued an injunction and a re- 
straining order against John L., had said: 
“T think this strike is the most lawless 
thing I have ever seen in this country.” 

Gloom. A week passed. John L. had 
gone to court. Along New York’s Broad- 
way, Atlanta’s Peachtree st. and Madi- 
son’s State st., lights were dimmed. In 
Washington the Capitol Dome was an 
early victim of the brownout. 

Crack trains went into sidings or 
moved on spotty schedules. State gover- 
nors readied National Guards. Steel mills 
slowed down. Across the country people 
were asked to burn less coal. It seemed as 
though the nation were going to pot. 

This was in 1919—not 1946. Today 
except that John L., now 66, was a little 
heavier and bushier, and Payne and 
Bowles were not quite so nimble as they 
hurdled frozen sewage, it might still have 
been 1919. It still seemed as though the 
nation was going to pot. 
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swer a contempt citation. In the symbol- 
ically dim, paneled room he heard Judge 
Thomas Alan Goldsborough refuse to dis- 
miss the case of the People vs. Lewis. 

Judge Goldsborough, who as a New 
Deal Congressman from Maryland had 
helped write the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
Lewis wanted to use as a shield, ruled the 
injunction-staying law was not superior to 
the sovereign power of the U.S. 





Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Gambling With Other People's Money 


needs. And atomic power was a theory. 

Aftermath. As the strike continued, 
2 million tons of coal were lost to the 
nation daily. As in 1919, the country stood 
to lose another battle in its postwar recon- 
version fight. 

A welter of helpful suggestions arose. 
Nationwide cries of “call the Congress” 
apparently went unheeded. Freshly tanned 
from a week in Florida’s sun, Harry Tru- 
man went off to Philadelphia to the Army- 
Navy football game. 

Arkansas’ Rhodes Scholar Sen. Wil- 
liam Fulbright testily harangued for ac- 
tion. A permanent solution, he said, would 
be to make every coal mine in the country 
a public utility. Like water and electric 
power, coal is a gift from nature to the 
people, he cried. 

Mystery. Behind the fanfare lurked 
the questions: Why did Lewis call the 
strike now? What will happen next? 

To the first, high UMW spokesmen 
supplied part of the answer: Get all we 
can now because soon the mines will be on 
a three-day week. To the second, the 1919 
cliches still held: No contract, no work 
you can’t mine coal with bayonets, Sooner 
or later a truce must come. 

Until it does the country will suffer— 
and Payne and Bowles will by-pass the 
pits to get to a beer parlor “to hear the 
latest from John L.” 
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Big Chest 


The Community Chest red feather 
rides high despite rising costs and labor 
unrest. 

Chest campaigns in 244 cities raised 
$75,672,824, or 98.4% of quotas. The 
cities pledged 117.7% more for local pur- 
poses than last year, but raised only 
85.2% of the total collected a year ago. 
Reason: 1947 quotas were lower because 
war service organizations were discontin- 
ued or curtailed, 

Over the top went 173 cities. Best 
records: Butler, Pa., 144.3% of goal; 
Scarsdale, N.Y., 143.4%. Some cities 
which missed the boat extended cam- 
paigns. Only 21 showed poorer collection 
records than last year. One was Washing- 
ton, D.C. Shy 28% at deadline, the capital 
city kept plugging toward its $4.2 million 
goal. 


Inch. Whip 


Uncle Sam cautiously explored the 
possibility of cracking the Big Inch pipe- 
lines as a whip over balky John L. Lewis. 

The companion Big (24) and Little 
(20) Inch lines, stretching 1,500 miles 
from Texas to the New York-Philadelphia 
area, were laid during the war to carry 
fuel oil when U-boats were sinking coast- 
wise tankers. Built at a cost of $148 mil- 
lion, the lines were declared surplus about 
a year ago, and have since been idle. 

The War Assets Administration of- 
fered the lines for sale to anyone who 
would promise to keep them in shape to 
carry oil in an emergency. The offer 
brought 16 bids, but the WAA said none 
of them guaranteed the Government the 
appraised value of $113.7 million, which 








Wide World 


GASLINE? The Big and Little Inch cross-country pipelines may be used to carry natural gas 
from Texas fields to the consuming east. (SEE: Inch Whip) 


WAA officials considered a “fair price.” 

Coal Rival? At the same time, the 
Interior Department said it was “actively 
considering” emergency operatien of the 
lines by the Government to transmit nat- 
ural gas to the east. 

Such a move, however, admittedly 
could have little immediate effect. Even 
after installation of equipment to raise 
capacity to the maximum of 425 million 
cubic feet daily, which would take months, 
the output would only amount to 3% of 
the coal the New York, Philadelphia and 
Newark areas use. 

Nevertheless, the threatened long 
range effect on coal sales has caused Lewis 
to fight to have the lines permanently 
declared surplus. 


HOW BIG A RAISE? 


Cost to $40-A- 
Week Worker 


Length of Strike 
-in Weeks 


WAGE BOOSTS WON 


Pathfinder Chart 


COSTLY STRIKES. The average worker takes weeks to earn back strike-lost wages. 
Retroactive pay can't restore money lost by idleness. 


Much has been said about what 
strikes cost business in loss of profits— 
and consumers in goods and services 
they did not get. But little has been 
said of the costs to labor. 

Last month in Washington, Gen- 
eral Motors’ Charles E. Wilson said the 
average auto worker lost more than 
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$700 of his savings during the 113 day 
strike early this year. 

In the first 1o months of 1946 
there were more than 4,200 strikes in 
U.S. The Labor Department estimates 
that 102.5 million man-days have been 
lost and all workers have lost close to 
$400 million in wages. 





Housing Feud 


As time ran out on 1946, the housing 
situation went from bad to worse, 

It’s been bogged down all year by 
material shortages and Government red 
tape and alibis, Now a new road block has 
sprung up in the path of the home-seeking 
public—an honest-to-goodness, catch-as- 
catch-can feud between Housing Expediter 
Wilson Wyatt and RFC Chairman George 
Allen, good friend of President Truman. 

Wyatt wants RFC to loan $go million 
to prospective manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated homes. Allen won’t give the nod. 
He says most of the loans asked by Wyatt 
are poor risks. He isn’t sure the manufac- 
turers can produce a salable house. 

Wyatt says Allen's “temporizing” and 
“stalling” have cost “months” of produc- 
tion. He asserts Allen is opposing loans 
despite clear instructions from Truman 
and Congress that RFC should “play a 
major role in financing the program.” 

But Allen won't budge. He says RFC 
might eventually approve some of the 
loans, but one thing is sure: It will reject 
the request of the Lustron Corp. of Chi- 
cago for $52 million to build prefabricated 
homes of enameled steel. 

Gripes. To the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee, where the feud broke 
into the open, Wyatt complained: “When- 
ever it’s big and it’s really going to do 
something, then we get the slowdown.” 

“That’s exactly right,” agreed Allen. 

At week’s end the whole fight was 
in Truman’s lap. NHA officials were pre- 
dicting that Wyatt would resign if Truman 
failed to back him up. 


Caniff’s Canyon 


Milton Caniff and Terry and the Pi 
rates part company next month after trav- 
eling for 12 years through thick and thin 
across the nation’s comic pages. 

Terry stays with the Chicago Tri- 
bune-New York Daily News Syndicate to 
be master-minded by a new artist. Caniff 
moves over to the Chicago Sun Syndicate 
for $100,000 a year. Out of the ink bottle 





Bachrach 


Sen. Aiken 


Sen. Vandenberg 


Sen. Capper 


will come Caniff’s new brain child, Steve 
Canyon, who will make his debut Jan. 13 
in 162 daily and 96 Sunday newspapers. 


Acme 





Whipping a new Congress into 
shape is never an easy job—even un- 
der most favorable circumstances. 
Seniority counts a lot, and to keep 
party harmony, leaders try to give 
members committee assignments they 
want. 

No party in recent years, how- 
ever, has faced so troublesome a job 
as the GOP in the 8oth Congress, be- 
ginning Jan. 3. Republican leaders are 
pledged to reorganize the Congress, 
cut committees from 33 to 15 in the 
Senate and from 48 to 19 in the 
House. 

Furthermore, because they boldly 
announced a concrete legislative pro- 
gram before formally taking control, 
GOP policy-makers must be sure that 
men dedicated to the program will 
land in positions of influence. 

Take Your Pick. On the score of 
seniority alone, the Senate picture is 
complicated. Many old-timer GOP 
Senators hold top rank on several 
committees, any one of which they 
may choose to lead. Kansas’ Republi- 
can Senator since 1919, Arthur Cap- 
per can pick either the Agriculture, 
District of Columbia or Foreign Rela- 
tions committees. He’s expected to 
claim Agriculture, leaving Sen. Van- 
denberg (R.-Mich.) to head Foreign 
Relations. 

Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) holds first 
claim to both Finance and Labor. If 
he takes Finance, it will leave the 
Labor chair open to Sen. Aiken (R.- 
Vt.), who has frequently disagreed 
with his Republican colleagues on 
labor legislation. Should Taft choose 
Labor, Finance would probably fall 
to Sen. Butler (R.-Neb.). 


top comic strips 


contract for drawing one of the nation’s 
25 million 
called for $80.000 a vear. 


Ball Carriers for the GOP. 


In the House, where members 
serve on fewer committees, the prob- 
lem is not as tough. Most House 
chairmanships in the New Congress 
are already fairly well settled. But 
consolidation of many old committees 
will produce conflicting claims. 

Democrats will get a_ break, 
though, on the division of committee 
memberships under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act which forbids, with a few ex- 
ceptions, any Senator’s serving on 
more than two committees or any 
House member’s serving on more 
than one. Before minority members 
complained they did not get a fair 
proportion of assignments. . 

Who'll Be Who. In the House, 
prospects are the chairmanships (all 
Republican) of major committees 
will line up like this: Agriculture, 
Hope (Kans.); Appropriations, Taber 
(N.Y.); Armed Services, Andrews 
(N.Y.); Banking and Currency, Wal- 
cott (Mich.); Ways and Means, 
Knutson (Minn.); Foreign Affairs, 
Eaton (N.J.); Judiciary, Michener 
(Mich.); and Rules, Allen (IIl.). 
Rep. Welch (R.-Cal.) has first call 
on the House Labor committee, but 
he too, often disagrees with his GOP 
colleagues, and he may be persuaded 
to accept another assignment. 

Other likely prospects in the 
Senate are: Appropriations, Bridges 
(N.H.); Armed Forces, Gurney 
(S.D.); Banking and Currency, 
Tobey (N.H.); and Judiciary, Wiley 
(Wis.). 

No matter how the reorganiza- 
tion plan affects personalities, it 
should result in better legislation by 
a more efficient Congress. 


Midwest’s 
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Rep. Eaton 


Harris and Ewing 


Rep. Hope 
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Harris and Ewing 


Rep. Knutson 
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Steve looks enough like Terry to be 
his older brother. He’s tall and lean with a 
streak of black in his blonde hair, “for 
trademark,” Caniff says. Terry had all his 
adventures in the Orient, but the whole 
world will be Steve Canyon’s stage. He'll 
run a super air taxi service, based state- 
side, with big C-54s to get him places. 

Says Caniff: “I want to make him 
one of those guys that’s sloppy in his 
flying clothes, then can get dressed up in 
the evening and look like $700 million. ... 
He'll have lots of girls—one at every 
port.” 

First Love. Due for early love-inter- 
est is Copper Calhoon, who looks like 
Burma of the Terry strip. Caniff describes 
Copper as the “daughter of a Wall St. 
wolf and just as tough as her old man.” 

Steve’s secretary is Feeta Feeta, a 
dead ringer for Terry’s April Kane. She’s 
a Samoan who has never been outside 
Brooklyn, Feeta Feeta, translated by Can- 
iff, means “guard” or “stand off.” 

Caniff started drawing Terry in knee 
pants in 1934 for $100 a week. His last 
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Back Home in Indiana 


By 1860 Indiana’s trappers had 
cleaned the Hoosier State completely of 
beavers. Streams, lakes and rivers, which 
for years had vielded lush harvests in 
furs—and had made Madison, Ind., the 





BUSY BEAVERS. They increased from two to 
thousands. (SEE: Back Home in Indiana) 


beaver-philes visited zoos or traveled out 
of the state to see the flattails. 

But in 1935 the State Conservation 
Department, irked at not having a beaver 
to its name, imported a pair from Michi- 
gan, turned them loose in Ringneck lake 
on the Jasper-Pulaski game preserve and 
told trappers: Hands Off! 

A few more arrived in 1936; to step 
up migration Indiana swapped a dozen of 
its red foxes for Wisconsin beavers, By 
the end of 1937, three dozen happy beaver 
families were contentedly living in the 
northwest corner of the state. 

Beavers Abound. Last week, Indiana 
Game Commissioner Don Hughes counted 
up, discovered that his charges had mul- 
tiplied by thousands, and could be found 
within five miles of bustling Indianapolis. 

Hughes was happy, but Indiana farm- 
ers were not. Their complaint: Beaver 
dams cause creeks to overflow valuable 
land. A Conservation Department em- 
ploye assigned to blow up dams and remove 
beavers from the property of irritated In- 
dianans was swamped with work. But 


PATHFINDER 


Hughes, sure that beavers do more good 
than harm, has a plan. Into this Janu- 
ary’s session of the state legislature he'll 
introduce a bill permitting trapping of 
beavers- which are causing damage. His 
theory: If an irate farmer traps two or 
more unwelcome beavers, he'll be molli- 
fied when he finds he can get $65 to $85 
each for large, prime pelts—more money 
than he could make by harvesting corn 
on his flooded acres. 

The result: Farmers would have a 
new cash crop, be easier to convince that 
beavers are (1) a natural game asset; (2) 
a valuable instrument for keeping Indi- 
ana’s water levels high. 


Day in Court 


In traditional style the nine Supreme 
Court justices sat or stood for two hours, 
tugged at their black silk robes, smiled 
and glowered for their first formal group 
picture since Chief Justice Vinson went 
on the bench. 

Then promptly at noon Mr. Vinson 
rose and read his first opinion. It was a 
6,.000-word, precedent-setting ruling that 
U.S. must pay Gregon Indians for the land 
it took from them. 

To uphold “high standards of fair 
dealing,” Mr. Vinson declared that U.S. 
could not force the Tillamook Indians to 
surrender their lands. 

Rapid Fire. In its busiest “opinion 
day” of the vear, the Court: 

e @ @ Refused to reconsider pleas 
from Georgia citizens to knock out the 
nomination of Eugene Talmadge as gov- 
ernor,. 

@ @ @ Overruled the California Su- 
preme Court to decide that California 
could not tax oil exports of the Richfield 
Oil Corp. to New Zealand. 

e ee Tightened the powerful grip 
of the ‘death sentence” clause of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 on 
vast utility holding companies. By a 6 to o 
vote the Court sustained the constitution- 
ality of the law which spells death for 
holding companies like Electric Bond & 
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INDIANS’ FRIEND. Chief Justice Vinson rules 
for Tillamooks. (SEE: Day in Court) 
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THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Rural Family Living 
Pre-War Today 
Farm population 


{in millions) ...... 30.3 27.4 
Net farm income 
(million dollars)... .$4,685 $14,756 


Farm Home Improvements 


Pre-War Today 
Electricity i.s 48%, 


Running Water....... 18% 28% 
Radios ........ 60% 80%, 
Telephones .. . 28% 30%, 
Autos , 58%, 64%, 
Refrigerators 15% a2Y, 


* + * 


The Government received 
last month $ 2,189,975,961 
The Government spent 
last month 2,079,605,452 


The Government owes 262, 109,564,758 





Share Co., North American Co. and Amer- 
ican Power & Light Co. 

What this will mean to electric light 
users is now uncertain, but at least future 
electric light rates will no longer have to 
produce enough money to pay dividends 
to super-holding companies. The* day’s 
work done, to prove that posing is not a 
chore, the justices hitched up their robes, 
filed off the bench and amiably “held it” 
for informal news and newsreel shots, 


Economy for Veterans 


The Veterans Administration gravy 
train is traveling light this month, V.A. 
plans to cut off or reduce subsistence 
checks to 569,000 veterans. 

Under the G.I. Bill of Rights, mar- 
ried veterans going to school or receiving 
on-job training are entitled to $90 a 
month, unmarried G.I.s, $65 a month. To 
qualify, a veteran must report his income. 
If it tops $110 a month the law requires 
V.A. to reduce checks proportionately. 
Married veterans earning more than $200 
a month and single veterans drawing more 
than $175 are entitled to no subsistence. 

The postman didn’t ring this month 
for 149.046 veterans. Their educational 
and job training benefit checks were held 





Merry Christmas, Soldier! 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Christmas gift to servicemen 
was an order to railroads to retain for 
at least two months longer the special 
11¢-a-mile furlough rate. Most Eastern 
roads had served notice they would 
go back to the 24¢ rate Nov. 1. But 
on appeal from the Army and Navy, 
ICC said “No.” 

DBPL LLL IIIS IS 
up because they failed to report their 
earnings. Subsistence payments direct to 
colleges were not affected. 

Too Rich. Another 300,000 veterans 
were to receive smaller checks because 


their earnings top $110 a month. And 119.- 
ooo were to be taken off the list because 
they earn more than the $175-$200 ceiling. 

Further tightening of subsistence pay- 
ments was indicated. V.A. has set aside 
$1.8 million for state-by-state inspection 
of colleges and businesses training veter- 
ans. In one state, V.A. inspectors turned 
thumbs down on 4,000 of 13,000 com- 
panies offering job training for (1) un- 
satisfactory instruction or (2) lax at- 
tendance requirements. 

So far, V.A. says, one of every four 
veterans of World War II has applied for 
disability benefits. About half the applica- 
tions are approved. V.A. pays $13.80 to 
$360 a month (average, $42) to 1,647,000 
disabled veterans. 


Bureaucracy's Pay Dirt 


Prime target for big GOP economy 
guns will be the Uncle Sam’s. staff of 
“straw bosses” paid not only for what they 
do, but for how many helpers they have 
under them. 

To get the jump on the incoming 
Congress, the Civil Service Commission is 
whittling down long lists of subordinates 
who “earned” fatter paychecks as super- 
visors. While the Commission insists that 
supervisors are not and never have been 
classified solely on that basis, it admits it 
has been a factor in the past. 

Now It's Obvious. “We now try to 
judge a job,” the Commission says, “by 
the responsibility involved, placing more 
emphasis on the importance of the job 
itself. A supervisor over three people re- 
quiring exercise of judgment is obviously 
worth more than a supervisor over a 
dozen stenographers copying names.”’ 

Criticism of Civil Service “feather- 
bedding” in Congress, which reached -the 
point of threatened corrective legislation, 
sufficiently embarrassed the Commission 
to bring about this professed change of 
policy. 

The new GOP Congress intends to 
see to it that more than lip service is paid 
to such a program. 





Irwin 
TRIMMING. Government deadwood will fee/ 
the GOP axe. (SEE: Bureaucracy's Pay Dirt) 
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U.S. Rice Control 


.. TZ have directed the immediate 
abandonment of all controls over wages 
and salaries and all controls over prices 
except that necessary to implement the 
rationing and allocation program of sugar 
and rice.—President Truman. 


It will probably startle many house- 
wives, especially those outside the South, 
to learn that more rice goes into domes- 
tic markets today than ever before. Yet 
there’s not enough to go around, 

Although the U.S. raises twice as 
much rice as it uses, and though the last 
two crops have been record-breakers, 
price controls remain because: (1) Home 
demand is running much larger than 
normal supplies; (2) a large chunk of 
U.S. production is, in effect, traded for 
Caribbean sugar; and (3) a smaller, but 
still substantial, amount is obligated for 
Philippine relief and UNRRA. 

Heavy Eaters. This year’s output 
will reach about 1.85 billion lbs., a little 
less than last year’s all-time record. 
Normally, the U.S. uses from 40% to 
50% of all the rice it grows. In 1941, 
the last year of a completely free mar- 
ket, Americans consumed 730 million lbs. 
—a little more than 5 lbs. a person (with 
consumption ranging from 42 lbs, a per- 
son in Louisiana to practically none in 
Vermont). 


VFW Town 


Men and machines, early this month, 
were carving streets out of the good rich 
earth that has produced bountiful crops 
for generations of Bucks County farmers. 
Building lots, 206 of them, will sell for 
$400 to $800—cheaper by 10% than sim- 
ilar lots inside town. 

This is because veterans of Doyles- 
town, Pa., like everybody else, had burned 
while the Government fiddled with the 
housing program. But Doylestown Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, fed up with unpro- 
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OFF TO MARKET. Big Louisiana rice harvests go to market in record quantities. 


From the current crop, 800 million 
Ibs. have been earmarked for U.S. -rice 
users. Mills are turning out as much as 
they did last year. But in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas and California, where 
rice is grown and processed (and is a 
staple in the diet), consumers have more 
money now than in pre-war years. Under 
ceiling prices, producers profit by selling 
their rice close to home, saving the cost 
of shipping it across the country. 

Where It Goes. Furthermore, some 
40% of American rice feeds Cuba and 
Puerto Rico’s sugar plantation workers 
who produce nearly two-thirds of the 
sugar the U.S. eats. To get Cuban sugar, 


ductive griping and talking, had swung 
into action. 

Col. George Van Orden, who fought 
with the Marines in the Spanish-American 
War and World War I, was the sparkplug. 
Given the job of selecting a site for a 
new home for Post 175, Van Orden picked 
out part of an old farm on the town’s out- 
skirts. Then he got the idea of buying 
the whole 104-acre tract for a veterans’ 
town. 

Post members jumped at the scheme, 
put up $25,000 in cash, chartered the Vet- 
erans Land Improvement Co., and set 
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THIS IS OUT. Doylestown veterans will get real homes, not pre-fabs like these. (SEE: VFW Town) 


the U.S. agreed to sell rice to Cuban 
workers at prices they could pay. 

What’s left over after U.S., Cuba 
and Puerto Rico get theirs goes to Can- 
ada, Hawaii, the Philippines and UN- 
RRA-fed countries. 

When OPA ceilings went off last 
summer, rice prices rose 50%. Today a 
Ib. of rice costs about 124¢. Government 
experts insist if ceilings were lifted now, 
rice. prices might double, at least for a 
while. But even worse, domestic de- 
mands would get first call; Cuba and 
Puerto Rico sugar growers wouldn’t get 
what they need, and sugar imports would 
be choked off. 





aside 7,500 shares of preferred stock to 
sell at $10 a share. They hired an archi- 
tect and a landscape expert, who immedi- 
ately began blueprinting the new com- 
munity. 

Farsighted. The vets are planning a 
shopping center, plus a restaurant, a movie 
theater and parking space for 500 cars. 
Other blueprints call for a park, baseball 
diamonds, basketball and tennis courts 
and a swimming pool that in winter will 
be a skating rink. 

The Veterans Land Improvement Co. 
now has the land, the vision, the know- 
how, and plenty of prospective buyers. 
Next spring all it will need to make dreams 
come true will be building materials. 
That’s the bridge that Col. Van Orden and 
his veterans can’t cross until they come 
to it. 


Department of Peace 


Rep. Jennings Randolph came up 
from West Virginia to speak at Gettys- 
burg on the 83rd anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s most famous address, de- 
livered in the name of peace. 

Standing on the spot where the mar- 
tyred President spoke, Randolph urged 
consolidation of the War and Navy De- 
partments. And he added: 

Peace Consolidation. “Then let’s 
establish a new department—not a de 
partment that will add one more to the 
Cabinet. But a department that would 
replace one of those that would be brought 
about by the consolidation. 

“Set up a Department of Peace in 
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the U.S. with a Secretary of Peace, with 
an adequate staff to work that America 
may lead the thinking of our people and 
of the citizens of the world toward the 
purposes of understanding.” 


Cutting Navy Costs 


The Navy’s plan to turn the Pacific 
into an “American lake” is on the econ- 
omy chopping block. 

Topkicks of the fleet had planned to 
use 22 bases triangled over the broad ex- 
panses of the Pacific to keep any future 
wars from American shores. These bases 
extend from the Aleutians to Samoa and 
from Hawaii to the China Seas. Manned 
by 250,000 men, they would serve to push 
the Pacific frontier 4,000 miles west from 
Pearl Harbor and put the U.S. sea and 
air power within easy range of China and 
Japan and, to the north, Russia. 

But now the need for economy (in 
manpower as well as money) calls for 
major changes in the program. 

Cuts. Guam was to be a top act in 
the big show, “the Pearl Harbor of the 
vestern Pacific.” But now the Navy will 
have to lop off a large chunk of the 
$1 billion it had planned to spend there. 
Several millions have already built a 
breakwater at Apra Harbor which can now 
accommodate 400 ships. Work is going 
ahead on installations for repairing ships, 
storing oil, etc. Sure to feel the economy 
ax are Guam’s permanent housing proj- 
ects and minor facilities. 

The Navy had big plans for the 
Leyte-Samar base area in the Philippines, 
built at huge expense during the war. But 
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WHERE TO SLASH? A cut in Federal payrolls to pre-New Deal levels would plough under 
many of the newer Government agencies. (SEE: Payroll Savings) 


when the Navy’s plans were torpedoed-the 
only known survivors were a submarine 
base at Subic Bay, an airfield at Sangley 
Point and an anchorage at Tawi Tawi. 

The Navy now has little to say about 
its plans for the hard-won islands in the 
Marshall, Caroline and Mariana groups. 
They were slated to be developed as sec- 
ondary outposts to guard the sea and air 
lanes linking major bases. 

The U.S. wants a United Nations 
trusteeship over these islands, with Ameri- 
cans to stay as caretakers. Pending deci- 
sion on this proposal, the Navy keeps only 
skeleton forces on the islands to maintain 
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BASES. This is how Pacific defenses look to the Navy now, but economy may force changes. 
(SEE: Cutting Navy Costs) 
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repairs on installations set up during 
the war. 

Plans for Pacific defense are still 
moving through official channels. When 
the final program emerges, some Wash- 
ington observers say it may mean a bigger 
reduction than the Navy expects. 


Payroll Savings 


A lot of Government workers reached 
for aspirin with their morning coffee when 
they read a Republican Congressman’s 
statement that the Federal payroll could 
be “meat-axed” from more than 2 million 
down to a half million. 

All sorts of rumors—including one 
that every U.S. agency, regardless, would 
be told to chop its personnel total in half 
—sprang up and were whispered around 
Government building corridors, 

The half million figure (by New York 
Republican John Taber, House Appropri- 
ations Committee chairman-to-be) was the 
most extreme mentioned and it was his 
bottom figure. The Post Office alone, with 
no. great war-caused expansion, now em- 
ploys 494,552. Taber said he would be 
satisfied if the total cut amounted to 
1 million, which he said would save the 
taxpayers $3 billion. 

Though GOP Congressional leaders 
have not officially fixed a specific goal, a 
consensus points to a maximum of 1.3 
million by next July 1. 

This Way Out. Taber looked back 
to pre-New Deal days, when the entire 
Government payroll (in June, 1930) 
amounted to only 608.915, of which more 
than half was accounted for by the Post 
Office. But since then, Congress has added 
many permanent agencies, such as the 
Federal Security and Federal Works Agen- 
cies, the National Housing Agency, the 
SEC and the TVA, and widened the scope 
of many others. A cutback to 1930 levels 
would curtail these, erase some of them 
altogether. 

Under Administration plans, the War 
and Navy Departments are expected to 
be down to a total of 600,000 by next 
summer. The Veterans Administration ex- 
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pects to add some to its present 200,000 
to handle its job, which is just beginning, 
and little reduction is likely in the Post 
Office. These four add up to 1.3 million, 


Millennium in Meridian 


Meridian, Miss., is going places be- 
cause labor and management in the Mag- 
nolia State’s No. 2 city are pulling to- 
gether. 

Behind this teamwork is fiftyish, hard- 
driving Laurence Paine, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Since the first of 
the year, when he struck a bargain with 
labor in one of the South’s “most organ- 
ized” cities, his efforts have paid off, 

The city has 26 labor unions but it 
hasn't seen a picket all year except during 
the railroad strike, which, of course, hit 
the whole country. Also on the credit 
side of the ledger, 100 new industries and 
businesses have set up shop in Meridian 
in 1946. Many of them were attracted to 
Meridian from outside the state. 

Paine moved into the business world 
from the headmaster’s desk of Gulf Coast 
Military Academy, came to Meridian in 
1940 as Standard Oil’s representative. 

Olive Branch. On the theory that 
you don’t fight a friend, he set out to 
make friends with laber. He put the issue 
squarely before the Central Labor Union, 





Hammond Studios 


GO-GETTER. Meridian's Laurence Paine. (SEE: 
Millennium in Meridian) 


which represents all Meridian labor groups. 

“If labor and management fight and 
bicker,” Paine said, ‘“‘both will suffer. No- 
body wins a strike any more than any 
nation can truly win a modern war, So 
I’m demanding—not asking—that labor 
unions join the Chamber of Commerce.” 

Labor was skeptical but it accepted 
Paine’s invitation. Now labor and _ busi- 
ness bosses work together in and out of 
committees, smooth out differences before 
they grow into big issues. 

With labor and business traveling the 
same road, Paine is now turning his at- 
tention to other problems. He seeks a 
better economic chance for the Negro and 
the early repeal of Mississippi’s prohibi- 
tion law. 
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Capital People 


Strip Tease 


The strip of red tape pasted on his 
desk is Under Secretary of Commerce 
Alfred Schindler’s reminder of one of 
Government’s biggest faults, 

When the former sales executive 
took office in April, 1945, the strip was 
36 inches long. Whenever Schindler 
slashes into Commerce Department red 
tape he cuts a piece off the ribbon on 
his desk. Now it’s down to nine inches 
and Schindler swears he’ll get it down 
to an inch before he resigns to let Com- 
merce Secretary Harriman name his 
own assistant, probably Jan. 1. Con- 
gress will have to take care of the last 
inch, Schindler says, for it represents 
red tape that was imposed by Federal 
laws, 

The unhappy tendency of Govern- 
ment executives to call conferences at 
the drop of a memo gave Schindler his 
first chance to trim his strip of red 
tape. He attended a conference at 
which 16 executives were to be pres- 
ent. The last man in arrived 10 min- 
utes late. Schindler figured that was 
160 minutes wasted: 10 minutes each 
for 16 people. 

Schindler issued orders resulting 
in 75% fewer conferences and a two- 
inch cut in the strip of red tape. He 
next cut the flow of Government re- 
ports to a minimum and off came two 
more inches of tape. 

Swan Song. Schindler’s current 
project is trying to get the Census Bu- 
reau to microfilm its records and there- 
by save thousands of feet of storage 
space. 

Schindler is a husky 5 foot 8, with 
frank brown eyes. He and his wife 
(they have no children) live in a mod- 
est four-room apartment. Outside of 
playing an occasional round of tennis, 
he relies on evening walks for his ex- 


ercise. 
Friends say world politics kept 
Schindler from succeeding Henry Wal- 
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SCHINDLER. He cuts red tape. 
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lace as Secretary of Commerce. Aver- 
ell Harriman got the job because the 
Cabinet needed a pro-British force to 
strengthen Jimmy Byrnes’ hand. 


M.C.’s and M.D. 
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The only man on Capitol Hill who 
can “cuss out” a member of Congress 
and make him like it is Dr. George W. 
Calver, official Capitol physician. 

As a naval officer, he was detailed 
to the job 18 years ago. Members 





Chase- Statler 


CALVER. Admiral doctors lawmakers. 


came to like him so well they passed a 
special law making the job his for as 
long as he wants it. He now holds the 
rank of Rear Admiral, 

* With the help of one junior Navy 
medical officer, four Navy hospital 
corpsmen, and a civilian nurse, he 
watches over the health of a small city 
of 12,000 Congressmen and employes 
on Capitol Hill. 

Teacher. A recognized expert on 
the physical problems and illnesses of 
middle and old age, Dr. Calver goes to 
the Mayo Clinic four weeks each year 
to give the clinic the benefit of his ex- 
periences, and to brush up himself, 

Dr. Calver harps on his theme that 
members of Congress work too hard, 
pay too little attention to personal 
health, don’t exercise enough, eat 
sketchily during busy days and too 
heavily at night. 

Many of the Congressmen who 
have died in his 18 years’ experience 
did so, he says, because of overwork. 

For his own relaxation, Calver 
walks and fishes. “Any kind of fish- 
ing,” he says. “I'd fish in the bathtub 
if there were any chance of catching 
a fish.” 
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Washington 


Talk 


Hold That Pose 


»it from Harry S,. Truman, White 
House cameramen “work harder than the 
President of the U.S.” And he isn’t kid- 


cing. 


Makers ana breakers of Presidents, 
the still and movie photographers who 
cover the White House are on call around 
the clo¢ k. 
They greet all the President’s visitors, 
ittend his conferences, follow him by 
iuto, train, plane, ship or on foot wherever 
he works or plays. That’s only part of the : 
= job. Between Presidential assignments, Byron H. Rollins for the Associated Press 
they stand by to cover Congress and other DRAMATIC INTERRUPTION. Grand winner: Truman gets note during rail strike plea to Congress. 


Guy David Bowman for Ravoctatel Press Frank Cancellare for Acme 
POP'S HOME. Best feature was Wake hero Devereux, son. COURT JESTER. Truman —o Allen's smirk won in = Fran nme class. 
oN St apa LLP ae 
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te 
‘ 
< , Augustus C, Chinn for The Washington Star 
\ THE TURNING POINT. This shot of a fumble during a high school football game was picked as the year's best sports photo in Washington. 
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Walter N. Jacobus for Harris & Ewing 


‘BIRTHDAY SMILE. Presidential class winner. 


agencies and personalities in the world’s 
news capital. 

Back in 1921 a score of Washington 
cameramen formed the White House News 
Photographers Association to protect and 
promote their interests. Today, the asso- 
ciation has more than 100 members and is 
well established as the power behind the 
camera in Washington. 

Picture Parties. Down through the 
years it has had its growing pains and its 
share of fun. In 1923 the association 
threw its first banquet, with Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr., then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as guest of honor. 

Two years later it moved into the 
swank Mayflower Hotel with a bigger and 
better show for its first Presidential guest, 
Calvin Coolidge. The band played Over 
——CRNnreansneaee_coraneeaeeeneen_neee_anaeee_ae_n_neeeee 


Fore! 


Woodrow Wilson wouldn’t let pho- 
tographers take his picture on the golf 
links. Cameramen appealed to Dick 
Jervis, chief of the White House Se- 
cret Service detail. He suggested they 
hide out in a shack beside the fairway, 
snap pictures through knotholes, Eager 
and willing, the photo men crowded 
into the shack, but found nary a knot- 
hole. Meantime, Jervis had locked the 
door. There they remained while Wil- 
son played golf in peace. 





There for General Pershing and an up- 
and-coming Washington girl got a round 
of applause foresinging Nobody Knows 
What a Red-Headed Mama Can Do, Her 
name was Kate Smith. 

This year President Truman hurried 
back from a football game at Annapolis to 
attend the association’s annual dinner and 
to hand out prizes for the year’s best 
Washington pictures. The President him- 
self was the subject of two of the winners. 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Only The Start 


Hopes are high for results from 
the new Congress. The hopes rest pri- 
marily in the belief that the law-makers 
will put an end to the period of gov- 
ernmental interference with honest 
business procedures and with tradi- 
tional individual freedom. There is 
hope, too, that the country will bene- 
fit from a more orderly liquidation of 
the war’s end confusion. + 

These hopes can easily be too high. 


The welfare and well-being of any 
people can be seriously injured by gov- 
ernmental actions. Intrusions of Gov- 
ernment into the affairs that people 
should be free to decide for themselves 
can, as Americans have seen, prevent 
production and distribution from tak- 
ing their proper courses. 

The new Congress has the oppor- 
tunity to remove whatever of such ob- 
structions as it may decide are unwise 
or needless. It cannot repeal the war. 
It cannot repeal the debt. 

Neither can Congress be expected 
automatically to do even all of the de- 
sirable things within its power without 
constant support and understanding. 
The great pressures which tried before 
election to prevent any change of 
course will now be concentrated upon 
Congress itself and upon the people at 
home. 

Those who expressed themselves 
in favor of change on Election Day will 
do well not to remain silent when issues 
are before Congress. The noise and 
power of organized propaganda always 
resound loudly in Washington. They 
can easily drown out the quiet common 
sense of the country. 

But even if Congress were to make 


smn 


Pathfinder Photo 
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a perfect record of legislative wisdom, 
the national course can still be a rough 
one. 
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Laws do not create wealth. Pur- 
chasing power in the pay envelope is 
the product of work, People measure 
their prosperity, in the last analysis, 
by the quantities of goods and services 
they can buy. The amount they can 
buy depends upon the amount they pro- 
duce. Products pay the wages—the 
money handled is only a convenience 
for exchanging one product for another. 
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Of deeper importance are the 
attitudes with which people face these 
years of readjustment. All share in a 
high rate of national prosperity. All 
share in the unpleasantness of a depres- 
sion, when those who can least afford 
the effects of depression inevitably suf- 
fer most. 

Production of wealth during 1946 
has been far below what the output 
might well have been. Essentially this 
has resulted from the fact that men 
have spent so much energy quarrelling 
over how the production shall be di- 
vided that too little energy has been 
spent actually increasing the whole pile 
of goods. 

If these attitudes carry over into 
1947 there will be still less to divide 
next year. Worse yet, production levels 
can fall to such a point that the Ameri- 
can people can find themselves sliding 
down the needless tailspin of an un- 
necessary depression. 

Understanding of the nature of 
prosperity and its opposite cannot be 
too clear nor too widespread. Prosper- 
ity prevails when large quantities of 
goods and services are being produced 
and when, as a result, purchasing 
power is general and high. Depression 
prevails when the production falls off 
and earning power therefore declines. 
The fewer raw materials to be moved, 
the less processing is done, the fewer 
jobs, the more unemployment, and the 
less buying power. Elementary—but 
basic! 
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After Congress shall have done 
everything it can, the state of pocket- 
book—and what its contents can buy— 
will still depend upon how much pro- 
ductive work gets done. 

The election, and now soon the as- 
sembling of the new Congress, merely 
authorize an opportunity to begin to 
put the house of America back into 


productive order. 








When blood first was borrowed from the healthy to aid 
the injured, it was used whole. Then doctors found its plasma, 
minus the cells (40%), would do the trick. Finally they sub- 
divided the plasma, got even more specialized results. 

One unexpected result was that blood-products could be 
made commercially—at a profit—because so little was wasted. 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Cal., third oldest biologicals com- 
pany in the U.S., pioneered and proved it. They buy blood 
from donors, process it and sell it reasonably to doctors and 
institutions throughout the country. 

Protein-fractions (6% by bulk) are plasma’s active in- 
gredients. Extracting them, Cutter’s lab men get fibrin foam, a 
cottony deep-wound-dressing which will melt slowly and safely 
into its source, blood. And albumin, the concentrated essence 
of the body’s defense against shock. Finally, from specially 
inoculated donors (paid more than the standard $4-per-pint) 
come the assorted “globulins.” 

The globulins are, literally, condensed immunities against 
diseases, for use by injection. Whooping-cough and measles 
globulins are on sale now. Cutter’s will have more—soon. 





SKIM, Froth whole blood, cream-separator process splits plasma ROTH. One protein-extract, if beaten when starting to jell, 
to be “pooled” in big jar, split again to yield pure protein. forms fibrin foam, “sponge” which can be left inside wounds. 
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POTENT. Spun, chilled, skimmed to fudge-consistency, blood-protein products are dried for shipment from Cutters’ laboratory to all 
parts of the world, Pictured is albumin, essence of blood’s anti-shock powers, five times quicker than whole plasma in shock or burn aid. 


Photo & Sound; Cutter Labs 


BUZZ. Saw cuts fibrin foam to lumps sized for BOON, Fibrin foam, soaked in clotting-fluid and left in wound to be absorbed by 
insertion by doctors in hard-to-reach wounds. body, stemmed stubborn bleeding of liver-injury, saved car-crash victim’s life. 
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The World 
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WALLFLOWERS AT U.N. Delegates (left to right) Bo Oesten Unden of Sweden, Thor Thors of 
Iceland, and Abdul Hosayn-Aziz of Afghanistan, await the nod of Secretary General Lie (in 
background) marking their nations’ admission. (SEE: What Next?) 


What Next? 


Ups and downs of U.N. and Big Four 
get worldwide attention—but will 
the upshot be peace or war? 


_ Like a football broadcast “. . . he 
crashes toward the goal . . . no, he’s 
stopped at the line . . . now he breaks 
away ...” came announcements from 
the U.N. Assembly and the Big Four 
peace treaty writers. 

The world listened with its heart in 
its mouth, Peace or war . . . mankind’s 
future .. . could depend on this game in 
New York. The-score was see-sawing. 
Could Russian communism and the west- 


Not So Dumb 


ern way of life arbitrate their economic 
and political differences? 

“e @ @ Crashes @ @ @" On Thanks- 
giving, appropriately, prospects for peace 
had looked brighter. Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov had proposed all-out, all- 
round disarmament — armies, atomic 
bombs, the whole bloody works, all under 
international control. 

Up to now, Russia had bitterly op- 
posed international control or inspection. 
Molotov’s move leoked like a right-about- 
face. But sophisticated diplomats kept 
their fingers crossed. They remembered 
Litvinov’s dramatic Russian proposal at 
the old League of Nations at Geneva in 
1928—a call for complete disarmament 


Black Star 


These pictures prove a conference can go 
far on few words. All the “speakers” are deaf 
and dumb. When they took the floor at an 
Italian congress of deaf-mutes in Milan, things 
moved fast. The wordless parley passed more 
resolutions and agreed on more matters in a few 
hours than the Big Four and U.N. have done in 


months of talk. 
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that got nowhere and was intended to get 
nowhere—except as propaganda, 

"e @ e Stopped @ @ e” The crossed 
fingers tightened next day as Andrei Vish- 
insky, Molotov’s deputy, “qualified” Rus- 
sia’s Thanksgiving offer. The USSR, he 
hedged, still insists: (1) that international 
armament control be under the U.N. Se- 
curity Council—meaning that Russia could 
keep the veto; (2) that the atomic bomb 
be outlawed before general disarmament. 
This, America will not do. 

Furthermore, it was pointed out, Rus- 
sian disarmament would merely mean de- 
mobilization of soldiers. They could quick- 
ly be remobilized. But western disarma- 
ment would mean scrapping of special 
equipment and release of technicians—a 
much harder step to retrace in case of 
trouble, 

"e @ © Breaks Away @ @ @” Vish- 
insky’s left-about-face cancelled Molo- 
tov’s right-about-face and the disarma- 
ment issue is as deadlocked as ever. Op- 
timists shifted attention to the Big Four 
foreign ministers. Here closed-door diplo- 
macy was making some headway toward 
writing treaties for Axis satellites, 

The key log in the jam that had 
piled up for more than a year was Trieste. 
At their rosth meeting, the foreign minis- 
ters had reached a “tentative” agreement 
on Trieste. They had compromised¥on ap- 
pointment of a governor; the holding of 
elections; and the withdrawal of troops. 
They had barged on to loosen the No. 2 
log in the jam—freedom of navigation on 
the Danube. Agreeing to freedom “in 
princfple,” they had passed the buck about 
who would administer the principle to a 
special future conference. 

The Score? Here, too, cynical diplo- 
mats kept fingers crossed. Russia’s sud- 
den cooperativeness might have been con- 
nected with the U.S. coal strike. The 
cutting off of coal for Italy and other, im- 
portant “on-the-fence” nations might bring 
so much of the misery which breeds com- 
munism that Russia could afford to speak 
softly and just wait. 
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Charter for China 


China’s National Assembly met in 
Nanking to pass upon a new constitution. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s voice faltered and he 
nearly broke down with emotion as he 
called the proposed draft “the fruit of 14 
years of strenuous efforts and bloody sac- 
rifices . . . virtually written in blood and 
tears.” 

Then, standing before a floodlit paint- 
ing of Dr. Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925), 
“father of the Chinese Republic,” Chiang 
apologized because the new draft differed 
from Dr. Sun’s hallowed principles. 

Explanation. “The people of China,” 
said Chiang, “have not yet gained enough 
political experience to operate Dr. Sun’s 
perfect system of five equal Yuans.” (A 
Yuan is a division of government. Dr. 
Sun’s five were: executive, legislative, ju- 
dicial, examining, and supervisory.) 

“Until the people can exercise their 
political powers,” Chiang explained, “the 
five-Yuan system could be prostituted into 
totalitarianism by ambitious, unscrupulous 
politicians.” To prove he’s not one, Chiang 
added: “I have no more political ambi- 
tion.” 

New System. Chiang’s draft em- 
bodied the ideas discussed in a Political 
Consultation Conference between the Na- 
tionalists, Communists, and other groups. 
Most of the government’s power is to be 
vested in an “Executive Yuan,” corre- 
sponding to a cabinet, and responsible to 
an elected “Legislative Yuan.” 

But no Red representatives would at- 
tend the Nanking Assembly. Instead, the 
Chinese Communist Army redoubled its 
offensive. Until Communists and Nation- 
alists settle their civil war, China’s consti- 
tution may be little more than a scrap 
of paper. 


Mixed Mexican Chorus 


Special trains brought loads of Amer- 
ican bigshots, led by Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder, to Mexico City 
for the Presidential inauguration of Miguel 
Aleman. While he took the oath, 30 B-29s 
purred overhead. 

Go-getting, 43-year-old Aleman is the 
rich lawyer-son of a village grocer who 
took to the hills and became a guerrilla 
general in the great 1910 revolution. As 
Mexico’s first civilian President, Miguel 
Aleman has the backing of Mexican labor, 
led by leftist Vincente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, as well as big industrialists and the 
dominant party machine. 

Prospects. How long this inaugural 
honeymoon can last may depend on how 
much progress Aleman makes in modern- 
izing Mexico’s primitive economy. The 
one-crop agricultural system that keeps 
land-poor peasants dependent on corn, and 
the comparative lack of an industrial mid- 
dle class, have made Mexico semi-medi- 
eval. Although the national income has 
more than doubled in the past seven years, 
it would take another 70 years of prog- 
ress at the same rate to bring Mexican 
living standards, as a whole, up to those 
of America today. 

Progress may depend on American 
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ON THE WAY OUT? Chiang Kai-shek. (SEE: 
Charter for China) 


capital. If Secretary Snyder knew the an- 
swer, he wasn’t telling yet. “There are 
already some pretty substantial credits to 
Mexico’s favor on the books of the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank,” he reminded Mexi- 
can reporters. Whether he meant that 
the Mexican government is a good risk, or 
already a sufficient borrower, remained to 
be seen. 

The only really sour note came from 
Los Angeles, where Aleman’s chief op- 
ponent in the election charged, for the 
hundredth time, that he’d been gypped. 
“IT was the winner,” declared scholarly 
Dr. Ezequiel Padilla. ‘Never in the his- 
tory of Mexico have we had such a tre- 
mendous victory. But he who controls the 
army controls the ballot boxes. The oppo- 
sition stole the ballot boxes... .” 





International 


FATHER & SON. Mexican President Aleman 
smiles before Gen. Aleman's portrait. (SEE: 
Mixed Mexican Chorus) 


Common Denominator: Truth 


Enlighten the people generally and tyr- 
anny and oppression of both mind and 
body will vanish like evil spirits at the 
dawn of day.—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Some people could see Jefferson’s 
dawn. Its first rays were dim, but the light 
seemed to be shining in at least one place 
—the University of Paris. 

In the University Amphitheater, 3,500 
delegates and diplomats from 43 nations 
opened the first plenary session of 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and ‘Cultural Organization). 
There were members of the Paris faculty 
in red and yellow hoods; French Academy 
members in red and green braided uni- 
forms . . . and in spirit, perhaps, Des- 
cartes, Richelieu, Pascal and Voltaire, 
whose statues look down on the chamber. 

UNESCO, launched a year ago into an 
uncharted sea, was getting under way. Its 
course was still menaced by reefs of na- 
tionalism and shoals of conflicting ideolo- 
gies. Its lodestar: Peace through enlight- 
enment. It would try to end war by edu- 
cating men’s minds for peace. 

These steps were already charted: 

eee Revising textbooks with a 
view of reducing international friction. 

e @ e Establishing a summer school 
for educational and cultural workers, 

e e 8 Surveying all barriers that 
prevent the dissemination of information 
across national frontiers. 

eee Creating world citizenship 
clubs in schools throughout the world. 

e@ @ e Arranging for international ex- 
change of teachers and artists. 

Candidates. UNESCO would prob- 
ably ask its 28 voting members for more 
than $8 million in 1947. Compared to the 
$680 billion spent by the Allies in win- 
ning the war this sum seemed pitifully 
small. Also on the agenda was election of 
a Director General, whose salary would 
probably be $20,000. This important post 
might land in the American lap of either 
ex-Attorney General Francis Biddle or 
Archibald MacLeish, former Librarian of 
Congress. Great Britain was pulling for 
Julian Huxley, author-lecturer-educator. 

No Reds. Russia sent no representa- 
tives. Without the Russians, “UNESCO 
has two strikes against it and a third 
coming up,” said MacLeish. But Russia 
had three pairs of eyes plus vocal repre- 
sentation in delegates from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Yugoslavia. The Yugo- 
slav spokesman, Vladislav Ribnikar, ob- 
jected to Huxley’s mention of revising 
textbooks, Fear that Communist contribu- 
tions to science and culture might be un- 
derplayed apparently prompted Ribnikar’s 
objections. 

Huxley hadn’t asked for a sweeping 
new approach to enlightening the people. 
“To arrive at some common philosophy 
. .. not too ambitious or too uninspiring,”’ 
was his aim. But it was MacLeish who 
answered the Russian satellite diplomat’s 
fears: “If UNESCO were foolish,” Mac- 
Leish pointed out, “we would standardize 
textbooks. . . . We have no such project 
in mind. We simply seek the common 
denominator of truth.” 
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‘ieandal Crisis in Lower Slobbovia 


The funniest country out of this world—Lower Slob- 
bovia, home of the world’s ugliest woman, “ 
in the comic strip Li’l Abner—is suffering the same financial 


troubles as many real countries. 
Lena went to 
annual “Sadie Hawkins Day” 


French Dancing Parties 


France's intricate multi-party democ- 
racy waltzed through its eighth election in 
13 months. This time around, the voters 
chose representatives to an Electoral Col- 
lege, which, in turn, will choose most of 
the members of the Council of the Re- 
public—a legislative upper house like the 
pre-war Senate with less power. 

Under the new Constitution, the 
Council of the Republic’s first and biggest 
job will be to join the Assembly of Depu- 
ties (the lower legislative house chosen in 
the seventh election) in choosing a Presi- 
dent who will choose a Premier who will 
choose a cabinet. This is on the program 
for January, 1947. Until then, a “Provi- 
sional Government” will run France. 

Temporary Presidency. Provisional 
President-Premier-Foreign Minister Geor- 
ges Bidault has resigned his Premiership 
so the Assembly of Deputies can choose a 
temporary successor. The only announced 
candidate for Bidault’s post was Com- 
munist leader Maurice Thorez, 

The Assembly met in a mood of dis- 
cord, sharpened by rival blocs. The main 
political fact in France was negative—the 
fact that no party had a majority. 





Acme 
RED WOULD-BE TOP MAN. Maurice Thorez. 
(SEE: French Dancing Parties) 
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America and ran under wraps in the 
race for a husband. 


Lena the Hyena”’ 


while Lower Slobbovian money 
Emphasizing the gravity of the Lower Slobbovian situ- 
ation, Li’l Abner’s author, Al Capp, adopted news-magazine 


matters became critical. 


technique by presenting a map. Like other countries short of 


Mean- Uncle Sam f 


The Communists, who got the most 
votes, won about 30% of the seats in the 
Assembly, and about the same proportion 
in the Electoral College. Close behind, ran 
Bidault’s shoulder -of-the-road Catholic 
MRP party. Next came pre-war Premier 
Leon Blum’s Socialists, followed by the 
rightist Republican Party and a panting 
field of minority groups. The Commu- 
nists are eager to coax the Socialists into 
a “united front.” The Socialists are coy— 
but even if achieved, such a Marxist bloc 
would not be a majority in the Assembly. 

The Future. As valuable to the Com- 
munists as the Premiership itself would 
be the Foreign Minister’s post, carrying a 
voice in Big Four treaty-making; or the 
Ministry of the Interior, carrying control 
of the police. 

“In the long run,” predicted New 
York 4Herald-Tribune correspondent 
George Slocum, “it may be found that 
the strongest barrier to a Communist 
France is not any single anti-Communist 
party or coalition but in the middle-class 
tradition of France. . . . France is deeply 
and consciously a small bourgeois and not 
a proletarian country.” 


“Dick Double-Crossman” 


“Whatever I say to Dick Crossman,” 
an Oxford room-mate pouted, “he just 
argues like fury on the opposite side.” 
Chip-on-shoulder perversity like this had 
led less-chummy classmates to dub him 
“Dick Double-Crossman.” 

Nobody denied that Dick had brains. 
Son of a periwigged British judge, Cross- 
man collected a trunkful of scholastic and 
athletic prizes, first at blue-stocking Win- 
chester School, then at Oxford’s ivily-high- 
brow New College. But, somehow, he 
didn’t seem British. He was too talkative, 
too nervous and unpredictable. 

Platonic Nazism. After graduation 
he married a German Jewess and settled 
down to teach philosophy. About the same 
time, Hitler was consummating a shotgun 
marriage with Germany herself. Cross- 
man enjoyed philosophizing about Hitler. 


cash, Lower Slobbovia’s government is anxiously looking to 


3 billion Rasbuckniks. 





The Fuhrer’s personality—his success—his 
extremism — fascinated Crossman and 
appealed to something in his nature. 

“If Dick were a German,” an Oxford 
Don mused, “he’d probably be a Nazi. ... 
On the other hand, he could be a Com- 
munist.... As a matter of fact, he might 
go for any strong-sounding political philos- 
ophy... except, of course, the middle of 
the road. ; 

W hile Hitler was shouting hate and 
baiting the Jews, Crossman was lecturing 
learnedly on the thesis that Plato and the 
Nazis were philosophical allies. Oxford 
wasn’t amused. By the late 1930s, he had 
resigned the academic life for journalism 
and politics, confident that both offered 
greater rewards for a brilliant chap. 

As a journalist, his snappy writing 
and editing made the New Statesman and 
Nation Britain’s most-quoted fellow-trav- 
elling highbrow magazine. During the war 
he contributed brainwork to the German 
planning section of SHAEF. 

But politics looked like the big thing, 
and Labor was the comer. After the war, 
Crossman surf-rode Labor’s tidal wave 
back to Parliament. There he staked out 
an unofficial post as the shrilly-vocal whip 
of his party’s pinkest wing—the few. far- 
leftists for whom the Bevin-Attlee brand 
of socialism wasn’t socialistic enough. 

Zionistic Americanism. In a bid to 
keep him out of mischief, the government 
put him on the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion to investigate Palestine. The govern- 
ment had underestimated Crossman’s gen- 
ius for trouble. His aid and comfort to 
American sympathizers with Zionism in- 
furiated British Commissioners. 

Crossman’s cross-cuts — culminating 
in a scalding minority report he wrote on 
Palestine—did a lot to scotch any im- 
mediate Foreign Office hopes of getting 
America to co-operate in enforcing the 
sort of decision Britain felt acceptable. 

Although Crossman sided with the 
Yanks on the Palestine Commission, his 
real American affections ran to kindred 
spirits like Henry Wallace. When the U.S. 
elections ran the opposite way, Crossman 
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took the hint. America had endorsed capi- 
talism and condemned leftism. America 
might even head for the hated middle-of- 
the-road. Crossman quickly voiced his 
pique in Wallace-like speeches lambasting 
Wall Street imperialism and demanding a 
left-turn in British Foreign policy. 


Revolt. For diverse reasons, Cross- 


man’s speeches appealed to many M.P.s. 
The Reds and pinks, of course, were eager 
for anything that might help Russia. This 
was a jolly good stab in the back for 
Bevin and Byrnes. 

But Crossman’s speeches also ap- 
pealed to solidly patriotic M.P.s who 
would have abhorred the idea of stabbing 
anybody in the back. They feared Bevin 
and Byrnes might egg Russia into war by 
“getting tough.” In any such war, Britain 
would be on the firing line again. 

Others—sincere believers in Labor’s 
socialist creed—feared that any economic 
tie-up with American free-enterprise 
would make Britain the tail of an unpre- 
dictable Yankee kite. Strikes and the 





Acme 
PINK YANK-SMITER. R. H. S. Crossman. 
(SEE: "Dick Double-Crossman") 


plunging value of the dollar didn’t ease 
that fear. 

When it came to a show-down on 
foreign policy, Crossman’s leftists were 
a minority in their own Labor party—but 
maybe not a negligible minority. Their 
views had roots in Labor’s rank and file. 

The government insisted on a vote. 
The revolt was crushed. Crossman was 
forced to apologize and promise not to 
take any more gripes to Commons without 
first consulting the whole party. Yet the 
close to 100 Laborites who abstained from 
voting had shown what it takes to make 
trouble. How far Crossman—or Stalin— 
could count on such troublé in a pinch fe- 
mained a wrinkle for the Bevin-Attlee 
leadership to iron out. 

Whatever trouble may come, one bet 
seems sure, “Dick Double-Crossman”’ will 
be in it up to his pink neck. Enemies 
scowl that he’s the sort of mercurially 
ambitious politician sober Britons instinc- 
tively distrust. His admirers have a pat 
answer. Exactly the same thing used to be 
said against a couple of mercurially am- 
bitious politicians named David Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


Russia’s Five-Year Plan 


The current Five-Year Plan “for 
the restoration and development” of 
Russia was adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow on March 18. Conse- 
quently, itehas now been nearly nine 
months in operation. While little fac- 
tual information is allowed to seep 
through the “iron curtain,” there are 
increasing indications that the program 
is not going so well. 

“The Great Stalin Five-Year 
Plan,” as made public in English by 
the Russian Embassy in Washington 
last summer, is important reading. In 
the greatest detail it specifies precisely 
what all Russian production ‘is to be 
five years hence. The idea behind these 
exact orders is that local officials shall 
be held responsible, and punished, if 
the levels demanded by the govern- 
ment are not attained. 

Thus it is laid down in the Five- 
Year Plan that in the Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republic: “The amount of 
livestock by the end of 1950 is fixed 
as follows: Horses, 498,000; cattle, 
1,765,000; sheep and goats, 9,650,000.” 

In the more important Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic the instruc- 
tions are that: “By 1950 the number 
of schools shall reach 29,045, with an 
attendance of 6,300,000, and the num- 
ber of hospital beds, 173,100.” 

In the summary for the Soviet 
Union as a whole it is ordered that 
“the manufacture of iron pipes shall be 
increased to 1,500,000 tons in 1950.” 
It is even specified that by then the 
number of moving picture theaters 
shall be 46,700, “as against 28,000 in 
1940.” 

* ~ *x 

Competent economists, familiar 
with Russia, have recently completed 
a careful examination of the Five-Year 
Plan. Four main conclusions are 
reached. 

The first is that the plan means 
a completely isolationist Russian policy 
for the next five years. There is no 
mention of international economic co- 
operation, through the United Nations 
or otherwise. All the progress antici- 
pated is to be accomplished out of 
Russia’s own resources, 

The second conclusion is that 
much less attention will be paid to the 
production of food, clothing and house- 
hold articles than to the development 
of heavy machinery, including arma- 
ments. Living conditions for the great 
majority of Russians will continue to 
be grim for the years ahead. 

In the third place no understand- 
able method of financing the antici- 
pated increase of production has been 
made public. The indication is that ra- 


tioning will have to be continued, both 
because of shortages and to encourage 
savings which the government may 
take in forced loans. 

The fourth conclusion is that 
transportation will continue to be a 
bottleneck. In this connection it is 
noted that even by 1950 the Soviet 
Government expects its total produc- 
tion of passenger automobiles to be 
only 65,600—an average of one auto- 
mobile for approximately every 3,000 
Russians. 

ee oe 

Because this expert analysis of 
the Five-Year Plan might seem to be 
critical of the Soviet Government it 
will not be made public. But it leads to 
the conclusion that Russia will not be 
in a position to wage another major 
war in five years’ time. 

Against this, however, must be 
weighed the drift towards communism 
in Western Europe. If Russia could 
obtain the services of German techni- 
cians to build up its economy, the pros- 
pects for the Five-Year Plan would be 
much brighter. This explains why Rus- 
sia is not interested in writing a peace 
treaty which would re-establish Ger- 
many as an independent nation. 

At the moment, however, it seems 
probable that the Five-Year Plan is 
already falling behind schedule, and 
that this explains the increasing re- 
ports of “purges” and other drastic 
attempts to flog the miserable Russian 
people into greater productivity. 

No strikes are permitted in Rus- 
sia, and any attempt to withhold labor 
power is treated by the government as 
treason. Even so, a conscript nation 
cannot touch the production of a free 
country. 





Others, valuable as collectors’ items, are sold singly, in pa 
The fat sacks contain stamps from dead letters. Most 


LOOKING THEM OVER. Stamps, coins get once-over prior to 
sale. Most buyers shop carefully. Others buy sight-unseen, 
get a thrill if they unexpectedly stumble on something good. 
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irs, or in sets. 
are worthless. 


Money has a way of slipping through fingers. 
Uncle Sam finds it also has a way of slipping out- 
loose and untraceable—into his mails. 

Soldiers overseas forget addresses in sending home 
foreign coins, coin dealers get street numbers mixed— 
and heirloom coins drop into Uncle Sam’s lap. 

Unclaimed, the money goes to the local Dead 
Letter Office, eventually journeys to Washington and 
winds up beside stamps on auction at the main U.S. 
Post Office. 

All Gravy. Last month the Post Office Depart- 
ment held its first coin sale in 19 months—its biggest 
ever. There was nothing special, like the Flying Eagle 
silver dollar that once brought $35, or the Franklin 
50¢ stamps that drew $65. But spirited bidding by 
coin collectors produced $2,031.75 for the Depart- 
ment’s coffers. 

“T think everybody in the U.S. knew about this 
sale,” auctioneer-employe John Sparkman told the 400 
who came. Sealed bids—sometimes 1¢ more than an 
expected vocal bid—were rejected. 

Postal employes can’t bid either, but Sparkman 
isn’t interested. “Handling money and collecting don’t 
go together,” he said. “Besides, they tell me folks who 
collect these things nearly go crazy.” 


PLl RAISE. THAT. Any bid over 25¢ is accepted, but raises usually are 
at $1: a crack. Dealers give private buyers stiff competition, but 
two boys who came with $20 took home the Czech stamp they wanted. 
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THE LOOT. Dealer Hepner ties up boxes of coins. Experts’ say most 
people pay too much for what they buy. But occasional bargains, like 
Korean “flag” stamps that sold for a fourth their value, lure them back, 
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"$5.50 § HAVE.” Auctioneering leaves two hoarse men in 
the Dead Parce! Division the next day. Sales are strictly 
employe-managed. Informality and good humor prevail. 


Pathfinder Photos 
CASH ON HAND. Coins make pretty do-dads for the ladies. 
One dealer paid $5.50 for a box of Mexican centavos for 
bracelets, Treasury frowns on similar use of U.S. money. 
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Women 


The Good, Not Bad 


Nearly a thousand delegates—court 
and police officers, representatives of Fed- 
eral, state, city governments—met in 
Washington to map out the first nation- 
wide attack on youthful crime. 

They had been called in by Atty. 
Gen. Tom Clark to work over 15 reports 
prepared in advance by experts in the 
field. These panel reports were adopted 
by the whole conference as guides to fu- 
ture state and community action. 

All were carefully considered, skill- 
fully couched. Some were in general 
d4erms; others bit into the problem with 
specific words for action. 

Fundamental and Fresh. The re- 
port of the Home panel, however, rang 
out like a bell above a rumble of drums. 
Simply-worded, it said more on how to 
make happy persons and good citizens of 
young people than the high-sounding, 


“Please, Doctor, Mona’s Head Needs Fixin’ . . . 


Mona had been through so many 
accidents during the year she lived with 
5-year-old Carol Willing that she had 
literally gone to pieces, Last summer a 
kid on the playground grabbed her by 
the leg. It dangled for a while, then 
came off. Later her other leg came off, 
then an arm and her head. Meanwhile, 
Mona’s complexion had gotten all 
blotched up, too. 

To the Clinic. So Carol took her 
to the Boys’ Club shop at the New 
York Children’s Aid Society, confident 
that Mona would be home in time for 
Christmas—able to sit and stand and 
gleam with a snow-white complexion. 

Since the boys opened their free 


though important, reports on training 
schools, recreation agencies, psychiatric 
and counseling services, etc. 

This report didn’t dwell on the bad 
home, the bad parent, the bad child. It 
talked instead about the good home. A 
child has a good home, it said, if: 

1. He is loved and wanted—and 
knows it. 

2. He has some time and space- of 
his own. 

3. He is a part of the family, has 
fun with the family and belongs. 

4. His early mistakes and “badness 
are understood as a normal part of grow- 
ing up; he is corrected without being hurt, 
shamed or confused. 

5. His growing skills—walking, talk- 
ing, reading, making things—are enjoyed 
and respected. 

6. He can say what he feels and talk 
things out without being afraid, or 
ashamed; he can learn through mistakes 


” 


International 


“a 


doll clinic in November, club members 
have been there every day after school. 
They operate with needle and thread, 
wires and screw drivers; patch up with 
plastic, paint and glue. Details of hair- 
waving and new clothes they leave to 
big sisters and mothers. 

Like New. Their services are open 
only to girls like Carol, who might not 
otherwise find a doll under the Christ- 
mas tree. The boys have discovered 
that a girl doesn’t care so much about 
a new doll if she has the old one back 
beautiful as the day she was made. 

“Girls are funny that way. But 
then you oughta like your own child 
best, oughtn’t you?” 





as well as successes, and his parents ap- 
preciate his successes rather than dwell 
upon his failures. 

- 7. As he grows older, he knows his 
parents are doing the best they can; they 
know the same about him. 

8. The family sticks together and the 
members help each other. 

g. He is moderately and consistently 
disciplined from infancy, has limits set 
for his behavior, and is helped to take in- 
creasing responsibility for his own actions. 

10. He has something to believe in 
and work for because his parents have 
lived their ideals and religious faith. 


Luminous Walls - 


Plexiglas, the transparent plastic that 
made bomber noses, now provides hand- 
some luminous wall decorations. Etched 
or painted designs on these new murals 
and screens glow enough, in fact, to light 
up dark corners or hallways. 

The process involved is called ‘“‘paint- 
ing in light.”” When light is focused at the 
edge of a Plexiglas sheet, it travels until 
it hits the design outline, which releases 
the beam into the room and forms the 
decoration. 

All Sizes, Shapes. So far the decor 
has been used chiefly in hotel lounges, 
restaurants and theaters. Manufacturers 
sell ready-made murals mounted in shadow 
boxes that conceal fluorescent lights along 
edges. They also make them up in spe- 
cial colors and designs (some three-dimen- 
sional) for custom-orders. ’ 

The stock-designed murals which 
come in average picture size (18x24 in.) 
are sold for use in homes, too. The price, 
however, is $50. Manufacturers plan to 
reduce costs by mass-production. Already, 
they have worked out night-light animal 
panels for youngsters’ rooms priced at $15. 


Baubles Are Back 


Christmas trees will glitter and glow 
like old times with this year’s new orna- 
ments and strange lights. 

Production of lights has exceeded the 
1941 total, but quadrupled demand means 
some shoppers will still do without. Though 
choice in shapes is limited, there are some 
new electric glass candles that bubble 
gaily in red, blue, orange, yellow and green 
when the fluid inside gets hot. They’re 
insulated for safety, cost $5 for a set of 
eight. 

Exotic light substitutes are fluorescent 
plastic tree ornaments (see picture). Rain- 
bow-colored and shaped in bells, cones, 
balls and snowflakes, they glow in a dark 
room when a special “black light’”’ lamp 
is turned on them. The lamp, which gives 
off near ultra-violet light, has to be bought 
extra (at $3.65) with the $5 set, comes 
with the $10 one. 

Tougher Trinkets. Glass ornaments 
don’t come in as many shapes as before 
the war, when nearly all were imported. 
U.S. baubles are less breakable, however. 
Their fasteners are sturdier, too, and so 
are the boxes they come in, 

Because lacquers are back, the orna- 
ments are far more brilliant than last 
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Union Novelty Co. 
MAGIC. “Black Light" sets these new orna- 
ments aglow. (SEE: Baubles Are Back) 


vear. There are about twice as many 
(more than 100 million) and prices are 
about the same—s5¢ to 25¢. 

Unless freight lines are tied up, 
there'll be plenty of Christmas trees (15 
to 18 million) of all sizes. Prices will vary 
with-sections of the country. Christmas 
may be expensive this year, but it should 
be well-decorated. 


Lullaby and Good Night 


What do American women wear to 
bed? And how does their attire stand up. 
Haunted by the idea that they might not 
be satisfied with their nightwear, one man- 
ufacturer took a survey to find out. He 
questioned 4,000 women, aged 15 to over 
60. 

Half of them, he learned, wear pa- 
jamas, the other half nightgowns. Nearly 
all teenagers choose pajamas; most women 
switch to nighties after 4o. 

Coming Out! One-third of the 20- 
to 30-year-olds wear only pajama tops or 
pants in the summer. (Watch for a warm- 
weather fad of bra-and-panty p.j.s.) They 
complain about pajamas “busting out all 
over” and nightgowns ripping at waists, 
arms and sides. 

The 30-40 group are the only ones 
annoyed by buttons popping off pajamas. 
(Many of them wear sizes 4o to 48.) 
After 50, the number of complaints de- 
creases. So does number of size 48s. 


Sugar-Coated Milk 


Velvety caramel milk, served straight 
from the can, hot or cold, strikes most 
housewives as a taste surprise. 

Actually, invasion veterans could give 
a taste history of this appetizing beverage. 
Caramel milk was developed especially 
for them by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Scientists were looking for a quick 
source of food energy that could be easily 
stored. They tried flavoring milk with 
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It tastes so good—it looks so good! 
This is corned beef hash with a double 
difference — in the far fresher flavor of 
the rich, juicy meat, in the extra firm- 
ness and whiteness of the potatoes. It’s 
the new cooking method developed 
by Armour during the war that keeps 
the diced potatoes full-bodied —and 
the flavor, too! You'll hardly believe it 
could taste as delicious as it looks— 
but your whole family will tell you it 
does. Why not try it tomorrow night 
for dinner? 


Bo Good ! 
THE CORNED BEEF HASH 


WITH THAT “erEesH-made” FLAVOR! 


..IT5 ARMOUR STAR 


CORNED BEEF 


Hash 


_ ae 


A Dinner You'll Repeat 
Baked Corned Beef Hash* 
Hot Buttered Cauliflower 
Pickle Relish-Chili Sauce 
Deep-Dish Apple Pie Coffee 


*Place contents of two tins of corned 
beef hash into casserole— bake in 350°F. 
oven for 30 minutes or until brown. 
Garnish with slices of hard-cooked 
eggs. Serves 6 to 8. 

For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned Meats 


Recipes, write Marie Gifford, Dept. 23, P. O. Box 
2053, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


THE BEST AND NOTHING BUT THE BEST IS LABELED ARMOUR * 
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Desserts 
SWANSDOWN 
PUDDING 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R.C. McATEER COMPANY 


BUTLER. PA 


INDIAN RIVER 
ORANGES 


Tree Ripened, Seedless, Extra Sweet 
& Juicy, Rushed to Your Door by Pre- 
paid Express From Our Own Grove. 


$57° Bu. $375 Half 


E. of Miss. River 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


PALM BAY GROVES INC. 
MELBOURNE, FLA. 


(Member—FLA. EXPRESS FRUIT SHIPPERS ASSN.) 


FREE SEWING IDEAS 


101 clever ideas for making dresses, blouses, 
curtains, pajamas, many pretty things from 
flour, sugar, feed, and other cotton bags. 
FREE 32-page book “Bag Magic’’ shows pat- 
terns, pictures, sewing instructions easy to fol- 
low. Write today to National Cotton Council, 
Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 15. 


GIVE THIS FOR CHRISTMAS 


’ Get This NEW INVENTION , NO FLYING 


CRACKS BLACK WALNUTS 








BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS 






75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. Sold by all 
Hardware Stores or mailed direct for la 
$1.60 delivered. Send cash, check, 

stamps, or money order. Money-back 
guarantee. C.E.POTTER, 268 Sapulpa, Okla. 









TENDER—HULLESS 
PACKED AIR-TITE 


POPS PERFECTLY 
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fruit, maple, honey, vanilla, chocolate and 
earamel. Though canned chocolate milk 
had been manufactured before, caramel 
milk turned out a “‘natural” because heat 
of canning always forms some caramel in 
milk, 

Many Uses. Laboratory tests (stor- 
age for a year at temperatures up to 86 
F.) show it holds its quality even better 
than evaporated milk. Tests also show it 
works wonders in ice creams, sherbets, 
custards, pudding, milk shakes and floats. 

Whether caramel milk makes a hit de- 
pends on consumers—whether they appre- 
ciate its high food value enough to pay 
about 14¢ for an 8 oz. can. How soon it 
gets to market depends on evaporated 
milk manufacturers. They’re in no hurry 
to put out something new when they still 
can’t fill orders for old-line products. 


Stain-Less 


One of the first of the war-born tex- 
tile ‘‘miracles” to reach store counters is 


a gravy-proof tablecloth. At a price com- 
parable to ordinary linens, the new-type 
cloth sheds liquids and food stains with a 
quick wipe of a damp cloth. Laundering 





Monsanto Chemical Co. 


OUT, JAM SPOT! New plastic-coated material 
wipes clean in a jiffy. (SEE: Stain-Less) 


is necessary only once every six to eight 
weeks. 

The secret lies in a super-thin coat- 
ing of vinyl butyral plastic, which doesn’t 
noticeably change the original feel or ap- 
pearance of fabric. Some merchants say 
that plastic-coated fabrics are even more 
attractive than those finished naturally. 
They have a fresh look and clearer color. 

Preview Only. Although the new 
table cloths come in cotton prints, plastic 
treatment is adaptable to any material de- 
sign, color or texture. It has already been 
successfully used on nylon rainwear. 
Treated summer-type rugs become stain- 
resistant, water- and skidproof. 

From here on the field is wide open. 
Manufacturers plan slipcovers, draperies, 
bedspreads, shelf-liners, awnings, bibs and 
aprons—all dust- and stain-shy. 


New For Christmas 


Slip-R-Tabs. Bedroom slippers stay 
put when held by a device that hangs on 
the side of the bed. Made of steel and 





© King Features Syndocate All Rights Reserved 


IT MUST BE GOOD! 
The QUINTUPLETS 


have always used this for 


| CHEST COLDS 


To relieve coughs—aching muscles 

| Ever since they were babies—the Quintuplets 
have relied on Musterole to promptly relieve 
coughs, sore throat and aching muscles from 
colds. Musterole also helps break up painful 
surface congestion. Just rub it on chest, 
throat and back. 

In 3 Strengths: Children’s Mild Musterole 
for the average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength for grown-ups, 





$M MAKE YOUR OWN ¥€ 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 





| Sea Shells e Pin Backs e EarScrews « Screw Eyes 
| Plastic Dises e Ear Clips e Floral Stones e Jump Rings 
Chains e Clasps « Wire e Boxes e Bracelets « Parts 
Bow Knots e Catches « Plexiglas « Cements « Dyes 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE ¢ DEPT.A 





PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 1007 Filbert St. Phila 7, Pa 


RED, ROUGH HANDS 


Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 





Raising bees is a good ‘‘side line” 
from which you'll derive much 
pleasure and profit, and plenty 
of delicious honey. For latest, 
best information on subject, send 


BEES 


$1.50 for new edition of book *‘First Lessons in Bee- 


keeping’’ and l year subscription to leading bee mag- 
azine. Free literature 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box L, Hamilton, til. 


PUVUVUVUVUYUUUUUU 
| THE ANSWER TO YOUR 


Christmas Gift 
{Problem 


A Valued Gift at 
Special Christmas Rates 





A Beautiful Christmas 
Card Mailed for You 


Solve Your Shopping 
Problem Right Now! 


| FOR DETAILS SEE 


“Christmas Throughout the Year” 


PAGE 7 
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decorated with a Mexican motif, the slip- 
per holder comes in blue, rose or brown. 
Pin-Ups. Versatile aluminum clothes- 
pins serve as skirt hangers, tie, money, 
or hair clasps in addition to their ordinary 









Del Webb 


washday use. They come in a variety of 
colors like green, red, blue, gold and silver, 
cost 29¢ for a card of to. 

Bathroom Boon. To keep nylons safe 
while drying (and out of a man’s way) 
there’s a new plastic stocking rack, It 
takes up only eight inches of wall space, 
and when not in use folds flat into an at- 
tractive sea-shell shape. 


Yorkville Craftsmen 


Donaco Plastic Sales 


Aluminum Beauty. A graceful vase 
that looks like solid silver is fashioned 
from long-wearing aluminum. It makes an 
elegant gift and costs less than $6. 

Knit Kit. Any knitter will appreciate 
this handy set that holds all the para- 
phernalia for the most ambitious project. 
Six sizes of plastic needles for knitting or 





crocheting, stitch holder, and knit count 
are included in the red case. 

Do-All. A sturdy steel combination 
juicer, dicer, potato slicer and meat ten- 
derizer, comes in red, green and white, 
complete with interchangeable parts. 
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People and Places 


Lawrence, Mass.: To celebrate 
their ninth wedding anniversary, bean- 
hater George .Iorne threw a potful of 
hot beans at his wife, then kicked out 
a window and threw her into a snow- 
bank to cool off. 

St. Louis: Landlord Edward South- 
man forgot the soap shortage when he 
cut down his tenant’s clothesline be- 
cause she used up all. the hot water. 
To jog his memory the judge fined 
him $25. 

Klamath Falls, Ore.: When strict 
Police Judge Harold Franey fined his 
wife $1: for over-parking, she didn’t 
have the money. Neither did he. They 
borrowed the dollar from the cop who 
brought her in. 


International 


In Again, Out Again Larry 


Baltimore, Md.: Larry Minossi, 
10, lost his tonsils but not without a 
fight. Four times he was brought to 
the hospital for the operation. Three 
times he went AWOL, but finally “sur- 
rendered” when two burly guards cor- 
nered him. 

Vancouver, Wash.: Fresh out of 
the hospital, 11-year-old Leon Hutch- 
enson gave the cast on his broken right 
leg a boost, heard something snap, went 
back to the hospital with a broken left 
leg. 

South Hadley, Mass.: For any- 
one who wants one, Carlton Nash has 
a nice selection of dinosaur footprints: 
5-in. baby ones, $7.75; 17-in. ones, $90. 
The largest—dinosaur-size 12EE—sells 
for $1,250. 

Philadelphia: Rev. Isaac J. Bobst, 
45, told the court his wife made faces 
at him in church, talked and giggled 
during prayers and even thumbed her 
nose at him, but he asked the judge to 
deny her divorce plea. 

North Hollywood, Cal.: Dr. E. 
E. Ehret cancelled his experiment using 
600 bees to cure arthritis when the 
bees got loose, stung him 40 times, his 
nurse 20 times and chased six patients 
into the streets. 








Collingwood, Va.: Best-dressed 
member of the doggy set at a canine 
fashion show was three-month-old 
mongrel “Stinkey” (below), modeling 
a puppy bonnet. 





Acme International 


Stylish “Doggie” “Magnificent Doll” 
Hollywood, Cal.: To Washing- 


ton columnist Austine Cassini (above) 
went the honor of being the newspaper 
world’s “Most Magnificent Doll” and a 
silver plated typewriter. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: The Department 
of Highways sent a special travel pam- 
phlet to R. B. McHorse of Muleshoe, 
Tex, 

Los Angeles: Police fanned out 
through the San Fernando Valley in 
the biggest house hunt on record: 
Someone stole Mrs. Beulah Gideon’s 
three-room home. 

Johnston, Pa.: To kill time Fred 
Haberkorn started crocheting, stopped 
when he had a bedspread made of 21 
miles of thread. 

Shawnee, Okla.: Pilot Lyle Mc- 
Kerracher lost his false teeth when he 
stuck his head out of his plane window. 
Next day he found the plates, which 
had dropped 400 ft., undamaged. 

Chicago: Tired of an egg-per- 
person-per-month diet in England, Rob- 
ert Coles returned home and went on 
an egg-bender, ate two dozen in one 
sitting. 





International 


- The Eggs and ! 








Science 





What Are the Wild Waves Saying? 


Maybe it was unwise for scientists 
to borrow from sailors the word “wave.” 
It confused people. For scientists have 
it least three definitions of “‘wave,” and 
none of them is made any clearer by 
thinking about what happens on the sur- 
face of a lake. 

However, the scientists have made up 
for this mental mix-up by getting rich re- 
sults from the wave-idea used as a research- 
tool. Some intriguing ones came to light 
last week, 

One kind of scientific wave is called 
molecular, since it affects molecules, the 
smallest particles of what we know as 
substance. Sound is a molecular-wave, 
caused by a collision-impact spreading 
through air (or other gas) molecules. 

Hot Foot? Since all gas-molecules 
are already in motion, bouncing back and 
forth, to speed them up by feeding them 
extra energy—timed rightly—can produce 
a noise, This is what Dr. W. D. Hersh- 
berger and his associates reported they 
had done at RCA’s Princeton, N.J., lab- 
oratories to make the world’s simplest 
radio (so far only a lab trick-product). 

They beamed radio micro-waves (dis- 
cussed below) into a balloonful of am- 
monia gas, The ammonia absorbed micro- 
waves, turned their intangible energy into 
molecular bounce-movement. Rhythmi- 
cally accelerated, this spread through the 
ammonia-molecules to the balloon-skin. 
And the balloon-skin, acting as a loud- 
speaker diaphragm—talked! 

Mysterious Messenger. For conven- 
ience, scientists cail the purest known 
type of energy-flow electro-magnetic. It 
includes light, heat, radio impulses, gamma 
and X-radiation. A good many theorists 
think it also includes electrons, protons— 
in fact, all matter. 

And EM energy also comes in “wave” 
form—now meaning _intensity-pulses. 
X-waves are very short, light-waves longer, 
heat still longer, radio waves much longer. 
All differ in what they can penetrate and 
what materials can best absorb them and 
re-emit them in new form. 

Ray-Net. Caesium, selenium and an- 
timony “catch” infra-red (short heat) 
waves, jitter them into electric current. 
This allows a heat-beam to be used as a 
telephone-wire. A Westinghouse engineer 
has just announced a portable, caesium- 
activated talk-beam lamp. At the same 
time the Navy admitted it had one with 
a 20-mile range. In Canada, Shawinigin 
Power Co, is equipping its inspectors with 
heat-phones to “hear” breaks in overhead 
high-voltage lines from the ground. 

The Commerce Department, however, 
reveals that Nazi technicians scooped the 
world on heat pick-ups. Apparently by 
accident, they tried lead sulphate with 
impurities of sulphur and oxygen in it. 
It turned out to be a better infra-red de- 
tector than pure, hard-to-get caesium. 


Out Of The World. Finally, at Yale 
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... As Others See You 


For some years police forces big 
child-guidance clinics and _ high-priced 
gambling joints have had mirrors which 
were transparent from behind, Now nearly 
everyone can have them, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Co. will make them at from $3.50 to 
$5 per square foot. Bathers inside shower 
stalls can look out unseen. Unwilling hosts 
can inspect visitors on the porch without 
giving themselves away. In banks, new 
employes—and tough-looking customers— 
can be watched by officials without their 
knowledge or offense. 

Ordinary mirrors are silvered on the 
back with liquid chemicals, then sealed. 
The L-O-F see-through type is silvered on 
the front with heat-vaporized chrome al- 
loy, sprayed under vacuum in a film one- 


ten-millionth of an inch thick. Unbacked 
by glass, it’s transparent. It won't tarnish 
and is tenacious enough to stand mod- 


erately tough scrubbing. 


Libbey developed the glass for the 
Army during the war. A Columbia Uni- 


versity child-psychology laboratory 


the only peacetime shipment to date. 


PAGE LEWIS CARROLL! To "Alice," on 
other side, this glass is silvery and opaque. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 


NO SALE. Unseen behind one-way mirror, housewife gets first look at ugly vendor. 


University Dr. C. T. Lane and fellow- 
physicists turned up a new, unsuspected 
wave phenomenon. They fired heat-pulses 
into liquid helium. The  ultra-cold 
(—273°C) liquid didn’t vibrate. But the 
heat came off its surface—as sound! The 
successive heat-waves had gassified its 
pent-up molecules in rhythmic bursts. 


The Odor of Profit 


Hope of finding nutmeg—among 
other spices—attracted Columbus to the 
New World. The hope was still alive three 
centuries later when Connecticut Yankees 
traded wooden nutmegs for the real ar- 
ticle. 

Ultimately the hope became reality. 
In 1843, a Dutch captain left a few seeds 
in Grenada, West Indies, not far from 
where the Santa Maria had plied. 








The walnut-brown nut thrived and 
Grenadans quickly took Nature’s tip. 
They now export 40% of the world’s nut- 
meg, make high-priced oil out of what’s 
left of the nut. 

Last Drops. The aromatic oil rivals 
those of almond, olive and sesame (used 
since the time of Cleopatra) as a soap and 
perfume base. And every 100 lbs. of nut 
yields 8 Ibs. of a crimson lace-like cover- 
ing. Ground and pressed, this exudes oil of 
mace, a flavoring-extract. 

Other uses: Medicine for infants’ 
colic and adult nerves, flavoring for cus- 
tard, eggnog, alcoholic beverages, fish, to- 
bacco and tooth paste. 

Wide-awake importers now are eyeing 
Uncle Sam’s war-won “‘trusteeship” isles 


-in the Pacific as potential nutmeg sources. 


They have climate like Grenada’s, are 
commercially dead now. 


PATHFINDER 


 «¢ 





Religion 


Y hatever men _ believed, in their 
churches, temples, chapels, mosques, ca- 
thedrals or synagogues—or in their halls 
of state—Christmas 1946 would have the 
same message: 

Peace on Earth. 

What use mankind makes of the mes-» 
sage, after centuries of lip service, might 
fulfill, or forever deny, the hopes of those 
who once watched a star rise over Bethle- 
hem. 


The Faith of Baha’i 


In the barrack square of Tabriz, be- 
low the mountains of Ajir, by the Lake 
of Urmia in Northern Persia, a firing 
squad’s volley crashed into the sticky July 
air of 1850. 


who had inflamed thousands of Persian 
Mohammedans with talk of a new prophet. 
Within 13 years, despite ruthless govern- 
ment-church policing, the prophet ap- 
peared. He was Baha'u'llah, son of a 
wealthy merchant. 

Creed. For Baha'u'llah wealth was 
unimportant. His message was his life’s 
work: “Unfettered search after truth and 
the abandonment of all superstition and 
prejudice . . . religion must conform to 
science ... a world government and faith 
and complete unity of all mankind.” 

Today in 78 countries followers of 
the Baha’i faith try to fulfill their proph- 
et’s dream. In America about 5,500 per- 
sons of all races, converts from all creeds, 
are now Baha'is. 

There is no ecclesiastic organization 
in Baha’i: “Spiritual instruction should 
not be sold and teachers should have no 
authority over the conscience of any mem- 
ber of the cause.”’ Because of the group’s 
non-clerical, non-ritualistic procedure, 
many an American has called Baha’i “just 
a club.” 

Steps. For its members, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. They be- 
lieve that religion evolves from age to age. 
Their goal is the stage of evolution where 
faith in a Divine Will and faith in the 
merits of a life lived without blemish are 
carried within the soul, not within special 
books, special days and special buildings. 

The spiritual leader of worldwide 
Baha’i today is Shoghi Effendi, the great- 
grandson of Baha’u’llah, at Haifa in Pales- 
tine. 

For most American Baha’is, however, 
the most important descendant of the first 
prophet was Abdu’l-Baha, who founded 
the formal Baha’i organization here during 
a tour of the U.S. in 1912. 

Under his direction the few Baha'is 
of that day began saving money to build 
the national headquarters “temple” that 
now stands at Wilmette, Ill. 


At the temple a small staff takes care « 


of letters and distributes Baha’i literature 
throughout the country. There, also, meet 
the nine members of the annually-elected 
National Spiritual Assembly. It is the as- 
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sembly’s duty to co-ordinate Baha’i activi- 
ties and run the four summer camps where 
Baha’is can go for a “vacation of learn- 
ing.” 

Mission. From the temple this year 
have gone seven volunteer missionaries 
who will help Baha’i groups in Western 
Europe rebuild their war-shattered or- 
ganizations. 

Closest approach to the usual idea of 
religious activity is the gathering, every 
1g days, at which Baha’is meet at a 
friend’s house or a public hall for silent 
prayer, devotion and discussion of ways 
to lead a better life. 

Because their teachings stress utmost 
use of an individual’s reasoning and, moral 
powers, Baha'is permit no new members 
unless they are over 15 years old and have 
seriously studied the teachings of the faith. 

To the confirmed Baha’i there is truth 
in all religions—but they are just “steps” 
toward more universal forms—even as 
Baha’i is a ‘‘step” toward man’s final union 


Executed was a 30-year-old native With his God. 


No God & One Dollar 


About the same time that man-newly- 
descended-from-the-ape decided that the 
sun was God, one of his cronies decided: 
“It’s a lie.” 

From that time on, whenever some- 
one conceived a new God, someone else 
conceived a new doubt. 

On & On. In America this month 
the cycle continued—with modern con- 
veniences. Into San Francisco’s KQW 
poured nearly 5,000 letters commenting on 
the first “sermon” of atheism to be broad- 
cast to a U.S. audience on the same free- 
time basis used by religious groups. 

If the sermon itself wasn’t surprising 
enough, the letters were: Nearly a fourth 
upheld the right of a man to preach on 
non-belief in the same way others would 
preach of belief. The station had expected 
unanimous disapproval. 

Speaker for KQW’s surprise 30-min- 
ute Sunday program was Robert Harold 
Scott, who had gone before the Federal 
Communications Commission to win athe- 
ists the right to broadcast. 

His sermon was restrained: A step by 
step unfolding of the reasons for not be- 
lieving in God (would God allow cancer 


if He really existed?), and the benefits to 
be accrued from atheism (freedom from 
dark superstition, unrestricted use of rea- 
soning power). 

And On. Elsewhere, also, “the bat- 
tle for liberation of man from the shackles 
of his religions” was continuing its mod- 
ern mechanized campaign. 

At New York headquarters of the 
leading U.S. atheist organization—Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism—President Charles Smith pre- 
pares multitudes of atheistic tracts on the 
roaring presses of Park Row. 

Nestled in the heart of the publishing 
industry, on the roth floor of an old sand- 
stone building, the AAAA’s small office 
force is now dusting off all its six rooms 
to receive delegates to a Dec. 21 “national 
convention” of several hundred U.S. 
atheists. 

According to President Smith all it 
takes to be a member of the association 
and an atheist in good standing—besides 
“just good common sense”—is “no God 
and one dollar.” For the long cycle of 
doubts there was now a modern dues 
scale. 


Whose News? 


Close second to the charge that U.S. 
newspapers bow to the wishes of their ad- 
vertisers is that they cater to the whims 
of the tightly-knit, influential Roman 
Catholic Church. 

To many Protestants this has been 
good cause for a scathing letter to the edi- 
tor. Recently 25 of those editors gathered 
at Columbia University for a seminar on 
religious news coverage. 

Surprise. Before the group came 
Dr. E. R. Clinchy, Methodist layman and 
president of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. What he had to say 
was news to even the newsmen:, 

“A survey now in progress shows that 
on the basis of newspapers in 10 random 
cities Protestant activities receive twice as 
much space as Catholic.” 

He agreed, however, that newsmen 
have favored Catholic. news in one re- 
spect: “Newspapers have tended to ignore 
some of the major Protestant develop- 
ments while properly playing up news- 
worthy developments at the Vatican.” 





CONCRETE FAITH. Abdu'l-Baha sought followers and a temple in America. He got both. 
The faithful gave $1.5 million to build the Wilmette shrine. (SEE: The Faith of Baha'i) 
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Americana 


Why Wait for ‘48? 


Harry Truman, looking glumly for- 
ward to two years of tussle, is not the 
first President to tangle mid-term with an 
opposite-party Congress. 

Lincoln needed his best kid gloves to 
handle the men a dissatisfied public sent 
to Washington in 1862. After World War 
I Woodrow Wilson and Congress hit an 
impasse. 

Such difficulties are why President 
Truman—like a British Prime Minister 
whose government fails to please the peo- 
ple—should step down and let someone 
else take over, claimed Sen. J. William 
Fulbright (D.) of Arkansas. 

Is It Legal? Sparks flew as cries of 
“unconstitutional!” rang out. The Presi- 
dent said nothing. But some commentators 
took it seriously, studied the Constitution 
and early American history. The founding 
fathers, they discovered, did allow for 
Presidential resignation, and considered 
the matter of special elections. 

Article II of the Constitution men- 
tions the President’s resignation. A law, 
originated in the first Congress, passed in 
the second and signed by Washington, said 
that if both the President and the Vice 
President should resign or die, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate (or, next. 
the House Speaker) would take office “for 


The Whale That Wouldn’t Be Saved 


Whaling began early in Province- 
town on the far tip of curving Cape Cod. 
The Pilgrims, en route to Plymouth, had 
watched the leviathans spouting around 
the harbor. Almost as soon as the vil- 
lage was incorporated in 1727—long be- 
fore Nantucket and New Bedford cor- 
nered the whaling industry—Province- 
town sent her sons out to sea for oil for 
America’s lamps, whalebones for her 
waistlines—and money for Provincetown 
purses. 

Recently the cry of “whale!” sent 
excitement bubbling once more through 
Provincetown’s two crooked streets. Out 
toward the beaches where once rich cap- 
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the time being.” Presidential electors 
would then meet and choose another. 

This law lasted 94 years, until some- 
one realized there might be times when 
both these offices would be vacant, and 
the country without a President. The 
Presidential Succession Act of 1886, nam- 
ing the Secretary of the State as next in 
line after the Vice President, replaced it. 

The President can still resign, and a 
simple Act of Congress could call a spe- 
cial election to replace him. There’s noth- 
ing in the Constitution to prevent it. 


Do You Remember . . . ? 


History books are full of dates and 
politics. They don’t as a rule tell how 
Grandma’s bustle looked, how dashing 
Uncle Joe felt with his new tandem, or 
the everyday doings of average people. 

That’s what Bellamy Partridge and 
Otto Bettmann have done in As We Were 
(Whittlesey House: $4.50). They have 
painted a lively, humorous picture of 
American family life between 1850 and 
1900, sprinkled heavily with old prints 
from Bettmann’s exhaustive collection. 
The authors describe it as “A pageant of 
American family life—from Main Street 
to Broadway, from stagecoach to railroad, 
from farm to factory.” 

The book appeals most to people who 
can remember the times it describes, But 
a later generation who never knew the 
blacksmith’s shop or the little red school- 
house see the world in which their parents 
were young. 


tains strutted and hard-bitten salts 
talked high adventure as they stowed 
harpoons and gear, townsfolk scurried to 
see a whale no one seemed to want. 
War Casualty. She lay panting in 
the shallows — gashed by a test-bomb- 
ing of a German sub nearby. She was a 
finback—not very valuable by modern 
standards. The Coast Guard tossed a 
rope over her flukes to tow her out to sea. 
Twice she towed them back to har- 
bor. Finally they thought they got rid 
of her—but she turned up again next 
day. In despair, they sent for Dr. Floyd 
Rowland, a marine scientist from down 
Cape. Provincetown watched while Row- 


From Africa to Mt. Vernon 


As early as 1816 a group in Washing- 
ton organized the American Society for 
the Colonization of Free People of Color 
of the U.S. They talked Congress into 
buying a strip of African Coast, and be- 
gan sending liberated slaves to that colony 
of freedom—“Liberia.” 

Bushrod Washington, Supreme Court 
Justice and nephew of George Washington, 
was the Society’s first president. 

New Nation. The first Liberian set- 
tlement failed, the second succeeded. Be- 
fore the Civil War the Society raised 
$100,000 and sent 6,000 Negro freedmen 
from America to the new colony. When 
Liberia declared its independence in 1847, 
the Colonization Society dedicated itself 
to Liberian education, as it does today. 

Looking toward its Centennial year, 
Liberia last month sent a delegation to 
Mt. Vernon on the anniversary of Bush- 
rod Washington’s death. Leading the pil- 
grimage to his tomb was Abayomi Cassell, 
Liberia’s attorney general and U.N. dele- 
gate—and grandson of two Virginia slaves. 


Delayed Journey 


At New Rochelle, N.Y., an elderly 
woman boarded a New Haven train. 

“T didn’t buy it today,” she told the 
conductor. He looked at the ticket and 
blinked. It was dated September 1898. 

The passenger made her trip, though. 
There was no time limit on such tickets 
when this one was bought. 


& x 
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land, ignoring traditions of two centu- 
ries, pumped her head full of slugs, 
towed her off to Chathamport to extract 
some 40 barrels ($3,000 worth) of oil. 
Now Provincetown has one more 
story to add to its sea lore, to be talked 
over around the fires after the summer 
folk have gone. Then they swap stories 
like the one about the Whistling Whale, 
which brought out the volunteer fire de- 
partment because an iron—possibly a 
harpoon—in its spout caused the whale 
to sound like a siren. Or the legend of 


“the witch with red heels who lived inside 


a whale and played poker with the devil 
for lost mariners’ souls. 
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AT HQME WITH DOGS. Bob Hope's at home 
without script too. (SEE: All-Star Headache) 


All-Star Headache 
The Elgin National Watch Co. would 


like to think its holiday broadcasts, Two 
Hours of Stars, are as traditional as 
Thanksgiving Turkey and Christmas pres- 
ents, 

So far the Thanksgiving program has 
had only five performances, the Christ- 
mas show four. But they have drawn 
millions of listeners at home and over- 
seas. This Christmas (CBS, 4 p.m. EST) 
Bob Hope, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, Ginny Simms and _ Victor 
Borge are among those who will broad- 
cast to the world. Don Ameche will emcee 
as usual, with Ken Carpenter announcing. 

Complications. It sounds simple, but 

isn't. Stars have to be booked months 
ahead, Then, to avoid professional jeal- 
ousy, some radio diplomat has to convince 
each he has the 

Since rehearsal can’t conflict with 
stars’ regular jobs, last-minute schedule 
shake-ups are inevitable. Actors start 
three or four days before the broadcast, 
sometimes practice until 4 a.m., then come 
back for more at 9 a.m. 

Sponsors, stars and writers must hold 
several powwows before the script is fin- 
ally ready. Clearing songs and dramatic 
sketches involves copyright technicalities. 
Timing is the biggest stickler. Last acts 
must be shortened or cut off in mid-air if 
ad libbing or a slow start threatens to run 
the show overtime. 

Bob Hope is the worst ad lib offender. 
He has been known to toss away the 
script, carry on blithely with his own 
stuff. Producers go berserk. Yet the all- 
star tradition goes on. 


» show’s best spot. 


Pills with Philosophy 


Ten vears ago a neighborly country 
doctor quietly joined the nation’s rqdio cir- 
cle. People liked the philosophic Dr. 
Christian’s theme: “It takes more than 
pills to cure most of the folks in River’s 
End.” He soon had a following that few 
stars can equal for warmth and loyalty. 
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Today, country doctors come calling 
just to say hello, Letters stream in from 
cripples, shut-ins and nurses. 

If Actor Jean Hersholt had the time, 
he’d probably answer each letter person- 
ally. For Hersholt, in real life, is just like 
the kindly Dr. Christian he portrays. 

Benefactor. Head. of the Motion 
Picture Relief Fund, Hersholt can pull 
more Hollywoodites to benefit perform- 
ances than any other star. With Mary 
Pickford, he founded the Screen Actors’ 
Guild, which helps maintain the Motion 
Picture Country House for old actors. He 
also helped found a California home for 
Danish aged. 

The Dr. Christian show (CBS, Wed.. 
8:30 p.m., EST) isso close to its listen- 
ers that when Dorothy McCann, origina- 
tor-producer, offered to let them write the 
script, they responded in a rush. In five 
years, some 8,000 scripts have come in. 
One is bought each week; the year’s best 
gets a $2.000 prize. The American Medi- 
cal Association approved the shows; sev- 
eral medical groups have made Hersholt 
an honorary member. 

Trouper. Danish-born Hersholt, now 
60, wanted to be a painter but followed 
his actor parents behind the footlights. 
He toured the U.S. with Danish actors 
during World War I, meantime married 
Via Anderson, a Canadian girl. 

In 1915 he arrived in Hollywood. He 
was penniless until he hit on the idea of 
wearing his cutaway, spats, derby and cane 
while shopping for movie parts, It worked. 
He got a job at $15 a week and three 
years later became a U.S. citizen, 

His collection of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s writing is the world’s second larg- 
est. He has written a biography of Ander- 
sen, translated two of five volumes of his 
fairy stories, also recorded some. 

Hersholt’s soothing voice has never 
been off his program. But twice he just 
squeezed by. During the war, as president 
of American-Danish relief, he was piped 
in by telephone from Denmark. And once 
when he was ill, he broadcast from his 
bedroom. 





CBS 


RADIO'S DR. CHRISTIAN. He usually puffs 
a pipe—one of these from his private collec- 
tion. (SEE: Pills with Philosophy) 
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5 WAVE BANDS 


SEPARATE CHASSIS or 
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EASY_TSEMS _ The SYMPHONY GRAND 
7 AM-FM RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
A magnificent radio console 
and musical instrument that 
is completely new—from the 
ground up. Big. powerful Se- 
ries 16 Chassis brings in long 
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vanced FM reception. Auto- 
matic record-changing phono- 
® graph and scores of NEW 
post-war features including 
weer ye cou. SYSTEM 
SEND FOR sensational, exclusive 


MIDWE ST feature fully de- 
FREE scribed in our new 1947 cata- 
log. Also, other console and 


table models with Series 16, 12, 
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AC/DC Battery Table Radios, 
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No matter if your chin sprouts baling 


wire. here's the blade that wil conquer it 

It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 

ground double-thick blade that holds an 

edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 

the Dorset's excellent balance, too, amd its 

generously wide iving edee. Get one 

today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 

the Durham barber-tyvpe 6 blade $ On 

Durham 

Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢ Suton 
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LABOR IS PLAYING RIGHT INTO 
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A DECLARATION OF OPPOSITION! 


Small Business issues a declara- 
tion of opposition against Labor 


Union coercion, intimidation and 
picketing to force Small Business 
Owners to join a labor union. 





THE BIGGEST MONOPOLY AND THE 
MOST RUTHLESS DICTATORSHIP IN THIS 
COUNTRY TODAY IS BIG LABOR: 


Not content with coercing employees to join their 
unions, Big Labor is now after 1,800,000 owner-oper- 
ators of retail establishments throughout the country, 
forcing them to become members, or to pay tribute by 
buying monthly ‘‘permits’’ to continue in business. 

BIG LABOR IS RUNNING WILD. It is drunk with 
power. It makes its own laws and compels obedience by 
force, frequently bordering on anarchy. It holds itself 
to be above the laws of the land and is aided and 
abetted by cheap, subservient politics. 

It assumes to hold in its hands the question of life or 
death over any small business which refuses to pay 
tribute in order to operate as a free American institution. 


THINK OF IT! Supposedly free Ameri- 
can citizens, peacefully conducting their 
business, at the mercy of racketeers who 
presume to dictate who may or may not do 
business! 


This scandalous activity started with fillitig stations 
and garages. It has spread to grocers, meat markets, 
milk dealers, hardware de4Glers, paint dealers, clothing 
and shoe stores, furniture dealers, printers, automobile 
dealers, and is spreading like a prairie fire to other lines 
of business—all according to plan. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT THIS MEANS? 


Unless Big Labor is stopped NOW by force of public 
opinion and revulsion, and by united action of its in- 
tended victims, free independent enterprise is DOOMED 
TO EXTINCTION! 

HOW? Big Labor is threatening America with Jabor 
dictatorship and a labor government, in consequence 
of which our present form of government must attain 
monopolistic ptoportions or succumb to labor’s monopoly, 
and the result will be the autocratic State—or COM- 
MUNISM. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT GIVES BIG 
LABOR ITS POWERS? 


The Wagner Labor Relations Act is the legislation 
under which coercion and rackets are whitewashed as 
legal. The Wagner Act was foisted upon the American 
people by a pro-labor administration. This Act has 
created a breeding ground for a bureaucratic dictator- 
ship which today intimidates government itself. Contrary 
to its avowed purpose, it has resulted in more strikes than 
America ever experienced before this bill was passed. 


THE POSITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Small Business has no quarrel with legitimate mem- 
bership solicitation of employees. That is within labor 
unions’ rights. But forcing the owner of a business to join 
or take the alternative of closing his business is not a 
tight, as evidenced by the fact that in Detroit, Michigan, 
50 union agents have been indicted for extortion by a 
Grand Jury. 


Labor Union members generally do not 
see nor understand the motive and danger 
behind this kind of activity—nor do many 
of the officers of local unions. 


Behind the scenes, a powerful and relentless force is 
at work to erase small, independent business from our 
free economic system. This is an important part of a well 
developed plan to force us into a planned economy— 
COMMUNISM. 

It is the small businessmen of America who are oppos- 
ing this scheme. 

They constitute 92% of our entire economy. 

They employ 65% of all industrial wage earners. 

They produce 45% of our industrial output. 

They are the communities’ builders. Their money 
stays in the community and maintains its churches, 
schools and public institutions. 

They are the biggest taxpayers in every community, in 
every county and state, and in the nation. 

They are the very heart of our competitive system 
which has made us the greatest nation on earth. 


They are the life of America and we can’t 
remain free without them. 


We have many actual case histories of the closing of 
businesses by preventing deliveries of supplies and mer- 
chandise, the use of stench bombs, and intimidation and 
insults from pickets and labor goons. 


PATHFINDER 
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AMERICAS 


THE HANDS OF COMMUNISM 


This is a national labor scandal, and with 
your help, here’s what we propose to do 
about it: 


We will draft necessary legislation to amend the 

Wagner Labor Relations Act to: 

(a) Confine labor union membership to employees only 
—except where an employer voluntarily wishes to 
retain previous membership or apply for new 
membership; 

(b) Prohibit any labor union from coercing any owner- 
operator of a business to join a union or to buy a 
monthly ‘‘permit’’ to remain in business; 

(c) Outlaw the closed shop, maintenance of member- 
ship and check-off system; 

(d) Outlaw jurisdictional and sympathy strikes and 
secondary boycotts; 

(e) Make labor contracts legally binding on unions 
and management alike, enforceable in the same 
courts of law and in the same manner as any 
business contract; 

(f) Define “unfair labor practices’’ and legally forbid 
such practices to labor and management alike, 
with the same penalties applying to each. 


THIS IS YOUR BATTLE. 


It is up to every businessman—Yes, every real Ameri- 
can citizen who wants to preserve his heritage of liberty 
and freedom, to fight this battle with-us. 

You must break the stranglehold of Big Labor and sup- 
port independent business in this most important issue. 
You dare not sit idly by while Big Labor and its Com- 
munist Allies tear our traditions into shreds. 


* * * 


IF YOU BELIEVE: 


a) It is worth every effort to bring about peaceful in- 
dustrial labor relations; 


b) That lawlessness, amounting to anarchy in many 
instances, property damage and personal injury, 
should have redress in courts; 


(c) In equality of responsibility for fulfilling contract 


obligations; 


(d) That public rights come before the claimed rights 


of any labor union; 


(e} In the inalienable right of every citizen to work 


where and for whom he wishes to work, without 
compulsion to pay tribute. 


If you believe in these fundamentals, then give your 


help AT ONCE. Free Enterprise is at the Crossroads! 





wa --- 7 


YOU CAN HELP FINANCIALLY BY 
UNDERWRITING A PART OF THE 
COST OF PUBLISHING THIS WAKE 
UP AMERICA AD IN OTHER NEWS- 
PAPERS. ANY CONTRIBUTION IS 
WELCOME. 


WE INVITE SMALL BUSINESSMEN 
AND BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS TO 
BECOME MEMBERS OF THIS CON- 


FERENCE. THE COST IS $10, $25, 
$50 OR $100 PER YEAR, WHATEVER 
YOU CAN AFFORD. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Herewith my check for $. 


Membership to help in this 
as 
Contribution campaign. 
Signed. 
Address 
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THE CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Organized January 1942, to aid smaller plants to 
get into war production; to keep other small busi- 
nesses alive during the war; and to preserve our free, 
independent, competitive enterprise system after the 
war. THIS LATTER IS NOW OUR JOB. The 
national sessions of this Conference, comprising 
delegates from existing trade associations, cham- 
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bers of commerce, other small business groups and 
individual businessmen, express the deliberated 
opinion of over-all small business in America. 
The Conference has a governing board of 40 di- 
rectors from all sections of the United States, all 


+7 7 1 t 
reputable small businessmen. Write for further in- 


formatior 
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OLD MASTER. Taddeo's Latin lore is Greek 
to us. (SEE: They Knew a Thing or Two) 


They Knew a Thing or Two 


A man whose teeth crumble may 
blame his parathyroid glands. A bulky 
woman pins the guilt for her overweight 
on her thyroids. To re-start stunted 
growth, doctors use pituitary-gland mat- 
ter. To revive a near-dead patient, they 
inject adrenal extract. 

For “discovering” these helpful en- 
docrine glands 20-edd years ago, all give 
thanks to modern science. Few know, 
says Dr, Claudius F. Mayer of the Army 
Medical Library, that the endocrines were 
discovered 600 years ago—and forgotten. 
Albertus Magnus, monkish philosopher- 
scientist of 13th Century Germany, 
listed the “inside glands” and their secre- 
tions, hinted at future research, and left 
his data in 10 hand-written volumes, 

Lost Lore. More data modern re- 
searchers could use may be hidden in me- 
dieval and Renaissance medical manu- 
scripts, believes Col. Leon L. Gardner, 
director of the Army library. From its 
collection, probably the world’s best, he 
exhibited a sample in Washington last 
week. It was a three-volume, 278-vellum- 
paged, colorfully illuminated, handwritten 
(in Latin) set of the writings of Taddeo 
Alderotti. 

Taddeo, a Bologna-trained Florentine 
physician of the 14th Century, made mod- 
ern Park Avenue practitioners seem pik- 
ers. Called to treat Pope Honorius IV, 
Taddeo refused to budge for less than 100 
ducats a day. His Holiness paid. Dante 
put Taddeo in a poem. Taddeo started 
the keeping of clinical case-histories, re- 
wrote the great Greek masters, Galen and 
Hippocrates, 
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Buried Treasure. The writings of 
Galen and Hippocrates had been lost to 
Europe, re-found by the Arabs. After 
Taddeo’s time they vanished again for 
centuries, except for the Hippocratic ex- 
cerpt used as a professional oath by pres- 
ent day doctors. In their absence, a new 
world of medical research began growth 
on its own, for better or worse. 

And limbo is the lot of Taddeo and 
his colleagues. Their work, product of 
many man-hours of earnest work, funnels 
from the Medical Library in Washington 
to the Army’s storage files in Cleveland. 
Latin scholars and medical historians can 
see the documents by asking. But Col. 
Gardner doesn’t expect many to ask. 


Easy Change 


Although sex may not be the domi- 
nant, psychological force Freud thought 
it was, it is probably more important 
physiologically than even he suspected. 

The reason for this is the wide activ- 
ity of the sex-glands, which early doctors 
thought was confined to reproduction. It 
isn’t. Sex-glands emit hormones into the 
blood-stream like the ductless glands. And 
the sex-hormones interplay with other 
gland secretions in regulating all the body’s 
energy-consumption. 

When their secretion lessens—at the 
so-called “change of life’—energy-regula- 
tion may go haywire, especially in wom- 
en. So doctors have tried injections to 
make up the hormone-lack. 

Delicate. It was hard. Too much 
gland-extract was as bad as too little— 
perhaps worse, since some think it en- 
courages cancer. When natural gland-mat- 
ter is used, tiny differences in dosage can’t 
be controlled. 

Synthetics seemed the answer. And 
for 10 years, synthetics have appeared, 
one after another. But surprise toxic ef- 
fects always threw doubt on treatments. 

Now Drs. C. T. Van Meter and C. A, 
Siconolfi, Reed & Carnick Research Insti- 
tute, Jersey City, N.J., think they have 
perfected a foolproof synthetic estrogen 
(female sex hormone). Even overdoses, 
on animals, have produced no ill effects. 
They call it Meprane. About it, the Na- 
tional Food & Drug Administration re- 
mains non-committal. They point out: It 
still has to be tried on humans. And 
other estrogens have no truly poisonous 
qualities. Their use is dangerous only be- 
cause their quantities are hard to measure. 


A Pinch of Poison 


A group of alert doctors organized in 
October to fight a disease only recently 
recognized as a serious menace. It is 
multiple sclerosis, a weirdly-behaving ail- 
ment: It hits people mainly in the prime 
of life; it hits worst in lands where people 
eat the most vitamins. 

It is described as a “patchy destruc- 
tion of the nervous system.” Apparently 
victims’ blood clots too readily, clogs and 
injures the whole blood-circulation system, 
starves nerves. Symptoms of the disease 
are tremors, double-vision, blind-spots, 
fitful loss of memory, numbness, weak- 





ness, emotional upsets, bladder trouble. 

In the U.S. and northern Europe it 
is as common as polio. But in China, In- 
dia and Japan it is nearly unknown. Some 
doctors made the obvious deduction: Too 
many vitamins! But Dr. James A. Shields, 
nerve specialist of the Medical College of 
Virginia, thought of an alternative and 
quietly went to work on it. 

Good Earth. In-the Orient, farmers 
use manure, but almost no artificial fer- 
tilizer. Our chemical soil-aids, overloaded 
with some elements, short on others, may 
give us the diet unbalance which brings 
multiple sclerosis, he told a meeting of 
the Southern Medical Association in Mi- 
ami. It jolted his listeners—and caught 
U.S. fertilizer-makers off base. (Most of 
their scientists were at a produce-more- 
fertilizer meeting in Omaha, couldn’t be 
reached to answer.) One company execu- 
tive murmured “Crackpot.” 

In general, Dr. Shields asserted, our 
fertilizers have too much nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium and calcium, too little 
iron, cobalt, copper, zinc, boron, nickel, 
aluminum, arsenic, fluorine and iodine. 
Cobalt, iron and copper deficiencies in 
soils cause nutritional ailments in animals. 
Calcium and phosphorus shortages build 
defective bones. And an excess of nitro- 
gen or potassium in a human diet will dis- 
turb nerve functioning. 

Middle-Men. Dr. M. Anderson, 
of USDA’s Plant Industry Swen dis- 
cussed the hot subject coolly: 

“IT believe in replenishing the soil 
with compost,” he said, “but it works bet- 
ter when phosphorus and nitrogen are 
added.” In general, he considered it a 
problem more of “how much” than of 
“what.” But he admitted using potassium 
chloride to spur potato-growth may taint 
the potatoes with chlorine—harmfully. 

The B.P.I’s nutrition laboratory, at 
Ithaca, N.Y., has been working quietly 
on the fertilizer-nutrition problem. Thus 
far they have no conclusions likely to up- 
set any agricultural applecarts. 


Acme 


MEAGRE MUNCHING. But it breeds no hyper- 
tension. (SEE: A Pinch of Poison) 
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Edueation 


First Things First 


One major defect in our educational 
system is beginning to worry many a U.S. 
educator. It is the lack of a basic knowl- 
edge of correct English displayed by the 
average high school graduate. 

In Cleveland last week, Dr. Robert L. 
Shurter, new head of the Department of 
English of the Case School of Applied 
Science, voiced publicly what many edu- 
cators have long been saying in private. 

“A correct use of written and oral 
English,” said Shurter, “is the most impor- 
tant tool with which high school students 
can be equipped. Yet the plain and undeni- 
able fact is that they are not grounded in 
this simple fundamental. Something has to 
be done about it, and the sooner the better. 

“Too long have we had a philosophy 
of ‘Let George Do It.’ That is, senior high 
schools have passed the responsibility on 
to junior high schools, and junior high 
schools in turn have passed it on to gram- 
mar schools. Result is each has been as- 
suming the other was doing the job when. 
as a matter of fact, it was not being done 
at all. Now the colleges have to do some- 
thing. 

“Here at Case, freshmen are being 
given an objective examination in English. 
Those who do well will advance to read- 
ing and writing courses; those who do 
badly will have to study grammar and 
composition an entire semester.” 

Remedy. Specific, however, were 
some of Dr. Shurter’s recommendations on 
how the situation should be met. They 
include: 

1. Fixing at certain levels in the cur- 
riculum the responsibility for making stu- 
dents learn the fundamentals, 

2. Using a simplified textbook on the 
major rules of grammar, punctuation and 
spelling. Present books are cluttered with 
too many minor rules. 

3. Returning to the old-fashioned 
technique of diagraming sentences. It is 
a form of visual education and is coming 
back into use. 

4. Encouraging students to do writing 
assignments in the fewest possible words. 


Empty Seats 


Take a good look at the lat- 
est class graduated from Wilson 
State Teachers’ college, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

This tax-supported school 
has a normal student capacity of 
600. 

These 28 graduates, lost in 
the school auditorium, symbolize 
what low salaries have done to 
the teaching profession, why 
13% of the teaching jobs in the 
nation’s capital have to be filled 
with temporary appointments. 

Tuition at Wilson is free. 
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literary Revolution 


Chilled by the frosty rebuff given 
English teaching in recent weeks, Prof. 
E. Sculley Bradley of the University of 
Pennsylvania let loose with a pet peeve of 
his own. 

Addressing the National Council of 
Teachers of English last week, Bradley 
said: 

“It is wholly wrong that American 
writers like Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe 
and Walt Whitman should take a back 
seat to Shelley and Keats and the English 
classicists. 

“Assuredly, a great deal of our cul- 
tural inheritance is British, but it is not 
nearly so exclusively British as has been 
commonly supposed. 

“The tragedy is that more than three- 
fourths of U.S. high school teachers of 
English were primarily trained in British 
literature. It is time we realized we have 
a fully developed and noble literature of 
our own.” 


Minimum Salaries 


With one look over its shoulder at 
Alaska, the California legislature has put 
a floor under teachers’ salaries—namely, a 
$2.400 minimum. Now New York and 
Pennsylvania are likely to follow suit. 

Alaska, however. started it. With 
characteristic boldness, and very little de- 
bate, the Territorial legislature early this 
vear voted a $2.400 minimum for its 
southeastern area; $2,640 for its south- 
western region, and $2.80o for its northern 
portions. 

Most states are slower acting. Last 
week in Minnesota, St. Paul teachers went 
on strike, closing 77 schools, giving 30,000 
students a vacation. Desperately, city and 
state officials offered a compromise, were 
turned down. Meeting behind closed doors, 
the teachers stuck to their original de- 
mands of $2,400 minimum, $3,600 maxi- 
mum. 

St. Paul’s minimum is $1,300. For 
that a bachelor of arts degree must be 
produced. For a master’s degree, $2,800 
is the reward. 

Flat-footed is the recommendation of 
the American Federation of Teachers: A 
national minimum of $2,400 with salaries 
ranging to $5,000. 
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Wty this Building *food/ 


Ei hasten recovery after illness, many doc- 
tors advise drinking Ovaltine for two 
reasons: 

First, Ovaltine is one of the richest food 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Each cup, made with milk, provides valuable 
amounts of vitamins A, B;, C, D, G and 
Niacin, and minerals Calcium, Phosphorus 
and Iron. These vitamins and minerals, so 
important to speedy recovery, are often de- 
ficient in convalescent diets. 

Second, Ovaltine supplies basic food sub- 
stances—complete proteins to repair body and 
nerve cells—high-energy foods for vigorous 
health. Ovaltine is specially processed for 
easy digestion, so it usually “stays down” 
when nothing else seems to agree. 

Ovaltine is served in 1700 American hos- 
Ss So if someone in your family needs 

uilding up, try giving Ovaltine 2 or 3 times 


-OVALTINE 
SPASTIC «0 PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
re Milton H. Berry 
> Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-seventh year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Colif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 


For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16264 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 38 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—“Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 72-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, iil, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. 8 h de- 
veloped in retarded children Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G.I. Bill and A.M.A 

Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Istand 
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Business 





Juke Box Blues 


To survive, the juke box industry 
must abandon its nickel standard and de- 
mand real mohey—a quarter for three 
records and a dime for a single play. 

This good-or-bad news came last fort- 
night from the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Tonawanda, N.Y., big manufacturers of 
coin phonographs. It brought the blues in 
acute but non-lyrical form to millions of 
bobby-soxers. As one sympathizer put it: 
‘For them it’s nothing less than civiliza- 
tion at the crossroads.” 

Their Problem: Are Sinatra, Good- 
man and the ubiquitous. Andrews Sisters 
worth three for a quarter? Will Ch’ Ch’ 
Ch’ Boogie and Stone Cold Dead in the 
Market still have that  in-the-groove 
oomph at a dime a throw? 

Non-hep cats, throwing hats in the 
air, welcomed the news. One offered this 
helpful suggestion: Install two slots for 
nickels—one to turn the noise on, the 
other to turn it off. Better still, fix the 
machine so 20 nickels will preserve the 
silence for an hour. 

While other retailers boosted prices, 
21,000 coin machine operators had been 
trying to stretch yesterday’s nickels to 
cover today’s rising costs. With phono- 
graphs up from $458 to $728, pinball ma- 
chines from $150 to $325, and records 
(lifeblood of the business) from 21¢ to 
49¢ and 79¢, they had been taking a beat- 
ing. (In California, where 1o¢ play had 
long been standard, operators were better 
off. ) 

Deposit $100, Please. Other branch- 
es of the coin machine industry also 
announced new developments coming: 

e@ @e @ A grocery-vendor will make 
change and even return deposits on bottles 
and other food containers. (Said one 


grocery chain head: “In ro years retail 
sales through vending machines will total 
$3 billion annually.”) 

eee A streamlined catering unit on 


day coaches and in bus and railway sta- 
tions will serve hot coffee, soups, pies and 
cakes. Coin-operated “health centers” will 
follow, supplying diathermy, sun-baths, 
fruit and vegetable juices. 

@ @ @ Other coin machines will sell: 
Valet service, shoe shines, electric shaves, 
hotel radio and television service, public 
stenography (through recordings). 

Most ambitious of all is a check- 
cashing machine which will relay a fac- 
simile of check and signature to the bank. 
There, after signature and amount are ap- 
proved, the teller will push a button re- 
leasing money from the machine to the 
check-drawer. 


Confidence Boom 


As Wall Street sees it, when small 
stockholders hesitate to buy additional 
shares it’s due to a temporary lack of con- 
fidence. On the other hand, when they buy 
freely it means they have faith in the 
nation’s future. 

By that theory, last fortnight’s an- 
nouncement from the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank showed high optimism: Be- 
tween Jan. 2, 1943, and Oct. 19, 1946, 
small shareholders added 20 million stock 
shares to their holdings—4 million in 
1943-44, 5 million in 1945, 10 million in 
the first 10 months of 1946. 

Stockholders themselves have also 
grown in number—from 8 million in 1929 
to over 20 million today. Economists and 
financiers regard this as one of the best 
guarantees of permanence for the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


Exit Ceilings, Enter Floor 


Retail proprietors. freed at last from 
vexing price ceilings and—more recently 
—irksome Government controls over cred- 
it sales, last week found themselves stand- 
ing waist-deep in pre-war troubles. 

When the Federal Reserve Board re- 
moved charge accounts from control by 
“Regulation W.”’ store-owners’ first move 
was for community-wide agreement on 
credit selling. This brought a sharp re- 
minder that such action would probably 





International 


COIN MACHINE. Quorfter in the slot buys $5,000 air travel insurance. (SEE: Juke Box Blues) 
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be construed by the Justice Department 
as “restraint of trade,” a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. So retailers went 
ahead independently to revive what they 
considered sound prewar credit practices. 
In general, most of the nation’s big stores 
thought they’d stretch payment-time on 
charge accounts from 70 days to about 
three months. 

Some said they’d permit go-day pay- 
ments on even men’s clothing. But others 
thought collection costs on such accounts 
were too high, said they'd hold to a 30-day 
limit. In the credit jewelry field the return 
of $1 down and $1-a-week payments is 
expected. Down payment on furs, for- 
merly 33%, will be eased to 20% by 
some stores. 

No Money Down. Under Regula- 
tion W the “floor release” limit (value of 
the merchandise a customer could carry 
away after identifying herself by credit 
card) was $10. Most stores will up this 
to $15 or $20. 

A spokesman for the Federal Reserve 
Board denies that decontrol of charge ac- 
counts is a “relaxation” of anti-inflation 
measures. As a rule, charge accounts are 
paid up rapidly and don’t have the infla- 
tionary effect of long-term credit. Lifting 
controls simplified bookkeeping for both 
the Board and merchants. 

The Board kept control over install- 
ment purchases of 12 major classes of 
durable goods. All still scarce: Automo- 
biles, refrigerators, cooking stoves and 
ranges, washing machines, ironers, dish- 
washers, air-conditioners, radios and pho- 
nographs, sewing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, furniture and soft-surfaced floor cov- 
erings. 

Floor coverings will now require a 
20% down payment, the others 33% as 
before. Maximum time for completing 
payments in all of the 12 classes will be 
15 months. 

Cut Rates, Cut Profits. Now, with 
ceilings gone and competition looming, 
druggists, jewelers and some other retail- 
ers want “floors’’ under prices. Through 
the American Fair Trade Council, they are 
pushing “resale price minimums,” permit- 
ting manufacturers to set prices below 
which their brand-name products cannot 
be sold. 

From the sellers’ viewpoint, 
leaders” and price-cutting add up to “un- 
fair.” When a big cut-rate drug store, for 
instance. slashes the established price of 
one brand of shaving cream, smaller re- 
tailers are “discouraged” from selling that 
brand, cutting down the maker’s gross 
sales. The number of manufacturers who 
seek to end this practice by putting price 
floors under their products is gradually 
increasing. 


“loss 


Yesterday's Prophecies 


The philosophy of hard work and 
thrift is coming back into its own. Publik 
opinion knows the nation’s No. 1 problem 
is not unemployment today. The job is to 
save the American standard of living from 
shortages of goods, lower quality and high 
prices. 

This change-of-heart has come over 
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Acme 
CHARLES £. WILSON. Foresaw reconversion 
ills. (SEE: Yesterday's Prophecies) 


the nation since VJ-Day, according to 
Russell Porter, New York Times business 
writer. Against this background, Porter 
reviewed a proposal for sparking produc- 
tivity made Oct. 19, 1945, soon after VJ- 
Day, by Charles E. Wilson, General Mo- 
tors president. Wilson said: 

On cutting the work-week:. “There 
will be more people employed at good 
jobs if we work more than 40 hours; more 
people employed at 40 hours than if we 
work 30. If we go to 20, we will all starve. 
and that is independent of how much you 
pay and how you juggle the money.” 

On the standard of living: “Until 
the aftermath of war is past we ought to 
go back to about a 45 or 48 hour week. 
That is the only way we will produce the 
volume of goods at sufficiently low prices 
to satisfy the people of our country.” 

On labor's reluctance: “The real dif- 
ficulty is that we have a law on the books 
for a 40-hour week. Labor will be fearful 
to change that, even temporarily, to meet 

. reconversion problems. They will be 
afraid of losing some gains. I doubt if it 
will be politically feasible. But I know 
other countries are going to work more 
than 40 hours.” 

On goals: “The real question of a 
proper work week is the division of leisure 
time versus working time. Does the aver- 
age man have sufficient leisure to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor, or would he like 
to work a little longer and have more to 
enjoy in his leisure time? That is the real 
problem. It is not how much you pay.” 

On productivity: “The feather-bed- 
ding principle of more pay for less work 
is unsound. Accept enough of this and 
the gains from technological improve- 
ments will be nullified, and the country as 
a whole will suffer.” 

On meat-hounds: “The unions have 
a name they give a man who is willing to 
exert himself in a plant. They call him a 
meat-hound. .. . Now,.unfortunately, the 
meat-hounds built America, you see; so if 
you starve enough meat-hounds, it is going 
to be bad for the country.” 
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Didnt your mother ever rel - 
you about SWITH BROTHERS? 
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COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 
Here’s 3-Way Relief: 


Go after offensive minor 
coughs due to colds or smok- 
| 


Ee * : ing at the first scratchy 
-— “tickle.” Get Smith Brothers 
famous black Cough Drops, a scientific 
prescription-type formula of proven cough- 
relief ingredients used for years by the 
medical profession. They bring quick, long- 
lasting relief 3 important ways: 1. Ease 
throat tickle. 2. Soothe raw, irritated 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 





packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside—if night coughs strike. 





Safe! No narcotics. Let children enjoy 
them freely. Now in greatest demand of 99 
, year history, A boon to smokers. Buy 2 
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by National Manufacturer 


We are building up our sales 
force to the —_—— uota. Prod- 
ucts available again after six 
years peat-up demand. Present 
scarcities of buliding mate- 
| lais and labor make fire 
| protection devices essen- 
tial. Sell direct to schools, 
| factories, service stations, warehouses, hotels, restau- 
| 
























quickly if a 
protective 
coating of 
oily, medica- 
ted Resinol Ointment 
is applied at once. Try it and see 
how soon fiery smarting eases. 


rants, public institutions, truck and bus Gomnpantes, 
grain elevators, house trailers, autos, farms, homes, 
ete. We set no limit on your earnings. Profit checks 
mailed weekly. Sales new 100% higher than pre- 
war period. Nationally advertised. Established 30 
ears. Millions will be sold. Write today for our orig- 
nal ‘Be Your Own Boss” sales plan. You take the 
orders and we ship direct from the factory. 


35.24 FYR-FYTER CO., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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is INVISIBLE! — 


No one notices my hearing defect because 


MAICO HEAR RINGS 
and the ATOMEER 


Conceal as they conquer my hearing loss. | dress as 
| please —business suit, sportswear, or evening clothes 
—and with the ATOMEER so tiny and light, and 


~ Hear Rings so beautifully deceiving, | live a normal 


life as a happy, well 
YOU TOO Can dressed woman. 
css Have Invisible 
Hearing Correction 


Fill out form below, tear out and mail today 


Dept. 82C MAICO, Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Please mail, in plain envelope, complete information on INVISIBLE hearing correction.} 


No St. and Ne. 
























One of many 






















City County. 
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aes -/ Looking ahead 


DON'T BE SURPRISED if metals, building materials, hides, leather goods are the 
last commodities to come down in price due to big demand and short 


supply. 
a when, barring serious strikes, 3 million cars will have been sold and 
most urgent new passenger car demand satisfied. 


TT a ae 





Rockies as against $7.7 billion in 1946—-if, as now seems likely, 
priorities and allocations are ended about Jan. l. 

REMOVAL OF PRICE CONTROLS over building materials will result in sufficient 
production next year for all new construction that can be got under 
way. Foreseeable handicaps: Strikes and transportation shortages. 


DON'T EXPECT FLUORESCENT TUBING TO CATCH UP WITH DEMAND until 1949-50. Sales 
to retail stores, factories, theaters, restaurants and offices will 
hit $250 million annually for the next three years. 

AVIATION INDUSTRY in 1947 will increase production of four-— and five-place 
light planes with roomier cabins, more accessible motors and heaters, 
ventilators, starters and generators as standard equipment. Object: 
Greater utility and sales appeal for critical customers. 

AUTOS WITH HEATED WALLS, draftless ventilation, fog-proof windows are definitely 

in sight, “with € engineers working on adaptations of aSEGrars and home 
heating and ventilating systems. 

DON'T EXPECT TO FIND HINGES, locks, latches and other nabibeare without shopping 
around until production goes up 25% sometime in 1947. 

1946 CIGARET PRODUCTION is expected to beat 1945’s all-time high with a 
top of 340 billion, an increase of 6.8 billion. 


WATCH FOR THE AGGRESSIVE TACTICS BY TRE NATION'S 10,000 SUPER-MARKETS to hike 








A LEADING PHONOGRAPH COMPANY is still hush-—hush about a new record. One-hun- 
dredth of an inch thick, it will enable a-record-—changer machine to 
play a complete opera two or three hours in length without manual 
operation of any kind after starting. 
water-proof, 5 Y ores?’ all-—plastic shoes that will keep gloss indefi- 
nitely and outwear leather. Wiping with a damp cloth will remove mud, 
restore lustre. 
decline of about 20% in commodity prices and some unemployment as soft 
goods output, now high, slacks off. 

BUYERS' STRIKES FAILED, but nation-wide spontaneous trends toward picking, 
choosing, doing without worries makers and retailers of high-price 
lines. 

DON'T EXPECT GREATER VARIETIES AND STEADIER SUPPLIES OF FROZEN FOODS until two 
bottlenecks have been broken: (1) Lack of refrigerated cars; (2) lack 
of adequate retail storage space. 

SOAP SUPPLIES will increase gradually during the first half of 1947. 

COMMERCE SECRETARY HARRIMAN HAS PUT OUT FEELERS to business about peace—time 
advisory committees similar to those that worked well for WPB in war- 
time. So far responses have been favorable. 

OPA MAY GRANT A 15% RISE in rent ceilings to all property-—owners willing to 
give tenants a year's lease at increased rate. Rent curbs on new 
houses probably will be eliminated. 

FIFTY RADIO MANUFACTURERS, started since VJ-Day, may go out of business or 
merge with older firms due to buyers' preference for well-known makes. 


LINOLEUM INDUSTRY WILL TELL FARMERS it can produce linoleum exclusively of 














home-grown products if they will furnish needed linseed oil by 
doubling the annual harvest of flaxseed, an increase of 25 million 
bushels. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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1) SISTER’S NEW DRESS 
and Dad’s sox may have 
left the textile mills, 
hundreds of miles away, 
only a few hours ago... 

thanks to rapid Truck-Trailer delivery. 
Not only do raw materials ride the roads 

from mills to factories, but finished prod- 
ucts, too, roll to retail outlets faster by the 

Trailer method— often faster than the U. S. 

mails. And, in most cases, goods are 

loaded once and unloaded once. Damage 
from double handling is eliminated. Pack- 
aging costs are reduced. 


Service to customers of the Akers Motor 


Lines, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., who maintain 






“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





So 
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HIGHWAY USERS PAY FOR THE ROADS! SF 


Government studies prove that commercial vehicle oper- 


ators pay more than their full share each year for road 
building and maintenance. And, in 1940 (last normal 
year before the war) highway users paid $755,613,000 
in taxes to the general support of the government, 
excluding income, excess profits and social security. 
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a fleet of 156 Fruehaufs, clearly illustrates 
how this direct method of hauling cuts 
days from regular L.C.L. schedules. Ship- 
ments from Boston to Atlanta, approxi- 
mately 1135 miles, arrive the third morn- 
ing by Trailers, cutting usual delivery time 
in half—thus finished goods reach retail 
stores much sooner. 

Today’s shortages all along the line— 
affecting everyone, from manufacturers to 
retail dealers—demand the most efficient 
type of hauling to get goods to market in 
record time. 

If you are not using motor transport in 
your business, it is more than likely that 
you can improve your delivery service. 
Talk it over with a professional hauler or.a 
Fruehauf Transportation Engineer. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


8 Factories—62 Factory Service Branches 


View of Akers Motor Lines, 
Atlanta, Ga. Terminal — 
one of 9 modern terminals, 


Over this rovte, Akers’ 
fleet rolled up a total of 
6,000,000 miles in 1945. 
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CAN EASILY 
EARN THIS “DONALD DUCK” 


CAMERA 





INTRODUCING OUR NEW 
DOUBLE EDGE RAZOR BLADES 


Send NO money. Just send us your name and 
address and we'll mail you twelve packets of our 
famous double edge razor blades which your dad 
and his friends will be glad to buy at our intro- 
ductory price of 25c a pack of 5 blades. When 
sold, merely remit us the $3.00 and we'll promptly 
send you this splendid “Donald Duck" snapshot 
camera that takes such marvelous clear pictures. 
Simple to operate and you'll treasure it for the 
thrills and fun you'll have with it. Write today... 
just send your name and address to 


NATHAN ASSOCIATES 
Industrial Trust Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware 


Beware Coug hs 
from common ed 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle 
the understanding you must like the way it 
quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 


Use it tonight—walk in comfort tomorrow. | 


At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 
Address: W. T. HANSON co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 


FALSE TEETH 








of Creomulsion with | 


Hanson’s | 


KLUTCH holds them tighter. 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. . If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box -» Box 4602-L, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





PORTABLE HEATERS 


Used by Government for heating airplanes, original 
cost $583.00, Heater is Stewart Warner Southwind, 
100,000 BTU, Gasoline burning, Engine is 1% H.P. 
air cooled, engine can be removed and used separately, 
can be used to heat Garages, shops, barns, basements, 
houses and thousand other uses, price for limited time 
only $195.00 rebuilt and guaranteed, write Modern 
Specialty Distributors P.O. Box 1421,Pueblo,Colorado, 
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PLEASED. National League Commissioner Bert 
Bell found 1946 a good year... 


Pro Leagues Pay Off 


While colleges were getting ready for 
their annual post-se: ison bowl extrava- 
ganzas (see Protest Bowl) the boys who 


play the game for pay—and admit it— 
were ready to decide the professional foot- 
ball championships of the U.S. 

This time, however, there would be 
two claimants for the title of professional 
champ—the winner of the National Foot- 
ball League title and the winner of the 
new All-America Conference crown. 

To decide these, the Chicago Bears. 
seven times NFL league title holders and 
current wearers of the league’s western 


division crown, will play the NFL eastern 
division leader (New York Giants or 
Washington Redskins) Dec. 15. Cleve- 


land’s 75,000-seat Municipal Stadium will 
see the AAC’s title game Dec. 22. Par- 
ticipants: Whirlwind Cleveland Browns, 
AAC western division leader, and New 
York Yankees, AAC eastern champs. 

Next obvious step: To match the 
NFL and AAC champions in a football 
“World Series.”” This the AAC would fa- 
vor, but the NFL, still huffy over the 
AAC’s invasion of its pro football domain 
this fall, won’t play ball—yet. 

Good Year. For the National 
League, the 1946 season was its best to 
date. With the schedule not quite over, 46 
games had drawn 1,560,540 spectators, 
compared to 1945’s season total of 1,441,- 
529. Moreover, the league had outdrawn 
the upstart All-America Conference in 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, the 
three cities where both circuits were rep- 
resented. 

But the All-America was doing nicely, 
too. Attendance for its first 46 games was 

234.214—not far below the NFL’s mark. 
Furthermore, the Cleveland Browns, a 
sure bet to finish in the black financially, 
had set a pro attendance record (71,134 at 








the Los Angeles game, Oct. 20) and had 
attracted a smashing total of 399,965 cus- 
tomers. There were hopes, too, that the 
AAC’s San Francisco Dons and New York 
Yankees would make money or come close 
to it. 

All-America weak spots were Buffalo, 
where only 117,954 spectators had seen 
the first seven games, and Miami, where 
three home games drew only 20,651. 

Growing Pains. Yet even here, AAC 
headquarters remained optimistic. There 
was no move to change the Buffalo fran- 
chise. Miami, said the AAC, was hoping 
to rehuild for 1947. Would the franchise 
be moved to another city? AAC could 
speak only vaguely about ‘“‘reorganization,”’ 
adding that every club in the conference 
was ready to drop $250,000 for the first 
two or three years if necessary. 

Most optimistic sign to AAC Com- 
missioner Jim Crowley were applications 
from Baltimore, Detroit, Dallas, New Or- 
leans, other cities, to join his conference. 
There doubt, however, that they 


was 





. . . So did All-America Conference Boss Jim 
Crowley. (SEE: Pro Leagues Pay Off) 


would be accepted. AAC likes its eight- 
team setup which permits every team to 
play home and home games; would like 


to get its house in order without expansion. 


Big Buck 


Twenty minutes out of hunting camp, 
Marjorie Sumner of Portland, Me., 
ted a deer standing in the brakes 
Little Ossipee river. Her companion, Mar- 
garet Whelpley Portland, felled the ani- 
mal with one shot. Their bag: A 339-Ib. 
eight-point buck. Maine’s boast: Biggest 
deer shot anywhere this hunting season. 


Spot- 


along 


Protest Bowl 


The regular football season was over. 
Now came the flurry of bowl games. 
Among the first, fans could see the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, which lost its last regu- 
larly-scheduled game to Wichita, 13-7, 
versus Bates College, Maine, in the “first 
annual” Glass Bowl game (Toledo, Dec. 
7). Or they could see Compton College, 
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California, vs. Kilgore Junior College, 
Texas, in the “Little Rose Bowl” game at 
Pasadena on the same date. 

But nobody was going to see Army’s 
great team play again. In the biggest post- 
season squabble in football history, Army 
was frozen out of the Rose Bowl by the 
Pacific Coast Conference and the Mid- 
west’s Big Nine which, after avoiding the 
coast game for years, decided it would 
like to play there each Jan, 1, beginning 
in 1947. 

Trouble. The repercussions started 
when Pacific Conference and Big Nine 
officials met to work out the new agree- 
ment tying the Midwesterners to the Rose 
Bowl for the next three to five years. 
Southern California and UCLA, both with 
Rose Bowl hopes, threw the first bomb by 
plumping for Army as the game’s Eastern 
representative, suggesting that the Big 
Nine pact be made effective Jan. 2, thus 
permitting Army to accept a Rose Bowl 
bid this time. Nobody, said they, objected 
to the Big Nine-Pacific tie-up—if only it 
could begin a year from now. 

But for Big Nine men it was the Rose 
Bowl this Jan. or perhaps never. To 
this ultimatum the rest of the Pacific Con- 
ference bowed. Indignant, Southern Cali- 
fornia talked darkly about withdrawing 





It’s Okay by Them 


Southern college coaches, barred 
from the Rose Bowl for at least three 
years by the new Pacific Coast-Big 
Nine agreement, shed few tears about it. 

The agreement, said Louisiana 
State Coach Bernie Moore, “is the big- 
gest mistake the Rose Bowl ever 
made.” Reason:- The Sugar, Orange 
and Cotton bowls now have a chance 
to bid for each season’s outstanding 
teams—claim the mythical national 
championship. 

_——oroO_—o—a—n—rereerereeeeaeaeaenaeneren eee ees ee 
from the Pacific Conference. UCLA play- 
ers threatened to strike against any team 
but Army. Six hundred West Coast resi- 
dents wired a protest asking the Big Nine 
to withdraw from the Rose Bowl next 
month for Army’s sake. 

Army Solves It. When all this 
availed nothing, sports writers, hurling 
brickbats at both conferences, chorused 
that the Rose Bowl game (worth $100,000 
in gate receipts to the visiting Eastern 
team) now had become “just another in- 
tersectional game.” Moves started to have 
Army and Notre Dame play off their Nov. 
9 scoreless tie in Los Angeles or Chicago, 
with receipts to go to charity. 

Army, anxious to play in Pasadena 
and eligible, if it chose, for a Sugar Bowl 
bid, listened quietly on the sidelines, then 
put an end to the controversy. The Cadets, 
said West Point Supt. Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, were grateful for “‘post-season in- 
vitations . . . from various parts of the 
country and the nation-wide interest 
shown in the 1946 football team,” but 
would end their season with the Navy 
game Nov. 30. 

To the Rose Bowl Jan. 1 will go un- 
beaten UCLA and, as Big Nine choice, 
twice-defeated_ Illinois. 
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Aviation 


Winged Sound 


At Muroc Army Air Base in Califor- 
nia contestants in an epochal race were 
lining up at the starting gate. 

Nature’s entry: Deadly shock waves 
that hammer and twist a plane’s wings at 
the speed of sound (PATHFINDER, Nov. 6). 

Man’s: Bell Aircraft’s slick rocket 
ship the XS-1 (PATHFINDER, Sept. 11). 

Now getting its first power tests, with 
23-year-old civilian test pilot Chalmers 
Goodlin at the controls, the XS-1 will be 
pushed a few mph faster each test— 
toward a final goal of 1,700 mph at 80,000 
ft. At that altitude the speed of sound is 
a comparatively low 660-mph. 

Oomph. The power-design combina- 
tion that its builders count on to push the 
XS-1 through the sonic range: 

1) Four rocket units burning liquid 
oxygen and alcohol, pumped by turbines 
and exploding into a total of 6,000 Ibs. 
“push.” (A smaller, less efficient, unit 
will be used during first tests.) 

To fend off shock waves as long 
as possible, XS-1’s wings are short (28 
ft.) and exceptionally thin (4 in. at the 
tips). 

To most observers, however, XS-1’s 


‘most unusual feature is that it looks so 


usual. Absent are the radically swept- 
back wings expected of planes that try to 
crash the sonic range. 

Explanation: It attempts to offer no 
final solution, in itself, of how man can 
best achieve his latest and most difficult 
conquest of the air. The craft will inves- 
tigate flight problems at the terrific speed; 
600 of its 4,800 lbs. will be recording 
equipment. 


USAAF Photo 


CHALLENGER. The rocket ship, XS-1. (SEE: 
Winged Sound) 
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Why Endure Agony of 


RHEUMATISM 


ACHES and PAINS? 


Pat on SLOAN’S— quick! Helps bring 
quicker relief for Arthritis, Lumbago 
and Neuralgia Pains, too! 


ACTS FASTER! ACTS LONGER! 





If bad weather spells misery night and day — quick 
— pat on SLOAN’S! It’s potent! No rubbing! Just 
pat SLOAN’S on the sore, aching parts. It's won- 
derful how it works. 

Research shows SLOAN'’S acts faster . . . and 
effect lasts longer . . . You feel the warm surge of 
soothing circulation that helps bring quicker relief. 
Soon you can move without suffering. You rest. 

Try SLOAN’S whenever pain strikes . . . when 


sore, strained muscles or stiff joints loa" work 
agony. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
FOR ACHES AND PAIN! &} 


70¢, and $1.40 (giant size). 
70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 









Speed SHAVER 


, A Seay docs it 






Get this sensational, 
modern razor today. 






Then see for yourself because 

how simple, easy your double thick 

shaving becomes. En- deluxe blade 
clicks in 





joy Enders’ extra keen 







like magic 
blade and pressure- _ 
“ nothing to 
less, graceful action. take apart 
Save time. Shave closer streamlined 





action 


new safety 


with safety, comfort. 
Join the swing to sim- 
pler shaving—simpler, 
easier from start to 
finish.Get Enders today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. - Mystic, Conn 

















Address: 







Largest and finest, all 
choicest colors, mixed, 
Exquisitely wavedand 
crinkled. 5 ial--35¢ 
pkt. of seeds postpaid 
forl0e. Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
at. 310 Burpee Bidg. 

a. °F = Clinton, towa 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without obligation—how to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure ‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


637-K Adams Building Washington, D. C. 
45 

















































































































































































































































































































































How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 

famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 


DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 


INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 


BACK ACHE 
TORTURE? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


For fast, gentle relief of aches from back strain, 
muscle strain, lumbago pain, due to fatigue, ex- 
posure, use the liniment specially made to soothe 
such symptoms. 








Soretone Liniment has scientific rubefacient 
ingredients that act like glowing warmth from a 
heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface blood 
to superficial pain area. 

Soretone is different! Nothing else “just like 

* Quick, satisfying results must be yours or 
money back. 50c. Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 


types of common fungi —on contact! 
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You Simply Can't Lose Ie! 


Powerlul magnet, gooey your dete wit vey clesp, —_ 

pencil secure ondertul for teachers 

MAGNET students, poe og SEND CASH or Pay 

PENCIL Postman $1.00 plus C.O.D. We send 

$ 00 CASHOR TWO pencils complete with one magnet 
1= c. 0. D. Send Name and Address to 


ORIGINAL PRODUCTS CO., Box 2105, TRENTON, N. J. 
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ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Department 39, 7210 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
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For Land and Sea travel. 
Results guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


THE WORLD OVER 
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Books 


John P.’s Daughter 
The 


first time Polly Fulton met Tom 


Brett she sewed a button on his coat and, 
across a drink, they told one another all 
about themselves. 

“You see.” he said, “I'm just a poor 
boy from the country, educated in the 
middle west.” 

“People from there never seem to 
forget it. They always bring it up just 
the way you do,” Polly said. “I don't 
know whether it’s a superiority or an in- 
ee complex. I suppose it means 
you're an American boy.’ 


“Now just exactly why do you sup- 


pose I’m that?” he asked. 

“It just flashed through my mind,” 
Polly said. “It’s an expression my father 
uses.” 

“Now that you've brought him up, 


who is your father?” 

“The name is Burton Fulton.” 

“IT never heard of him. Should I have 
heard of him?” 


“You're awfully egotistical, aren’t 
you? Who cares whether you've heard of 
him or not?” Polly asked. 

“He must be one of those grabby 


American boys who picked up all. the mar- 
bles and ran,” Tom Brett said. ‘‘From the 
way you look, he must be in the chips.” 
What, No Dogs? The second time 
Polly and Tom met he asked her if she 
was bothered about something. 
“Well,” she said, “I am. 
to be married in a month.” 
“Good God,” he said. 


I'm going 


“Do you want 


be?” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered. “I 
don’t really know.” 

“Look here,” he said. “You've got 


You've got to get out of this.” 
“Well, what am I going to do?” 
“T'll marry you myself, as long as 
you're sure you don’t like dogs.” 

That’s how the daughter of a rich 
industrialist came to marry the poor young 


to. 


| professor instead of the nice staid boy 


she was engaged to. 
pily ever afterward. 


They didn’t live hap- 
The war, a secretary, 


| and various other factors came between 


| them. 


For a civilized, analytical, blow-by- 
blow account read John P. Marquand’s 
new novel B. F.’s Daughter (Little, 
Brown: $2.75). 


Not So Jake 


In that proud, select circle of men 
who were “raised on a farm,”’ none speaks 
with greater authority than Charles B. 
Driscoll, author of the syndicated column 
New York Day by Day. Not only was 
Driscoll raised on a farm, but his farm 
apparently suffered more drouths, floods, 
fires and epidemics than any other farm 
in Kansas. 

His new book, Country Jake (Mac- 
millan: $3), consists primarily of a vivid 
compilation of these tragedies—how ,the 
drouths ruined his family’s corn, how the 





river swept away their fences and topsoil. 
how their hundreds of fat pigs died of 
cholera on the eve of their departure to 
the market to pay off the mortgaze. 


Le Miserable. As if this weren't 
enough, young Charlie had an unnaturally 


harsh father. His teachers beat him merci- 
lessly. The other children shunned him 
because he was a Catholic. He was an 
outsider in his own family because an ac- 
cident had left him a semi-invalid, unable 
to do his share of back-breaking toil on 
the farm. 

Driscoll’s reminiscences leave the 
reader wondering if there weren't at least 





BETTER THAN FARMING. Driscoll tells why. 
(SEE: Not So Jake) 


a few happy days, in a childhood close to 
river and woods, that he could have sand- 
wiched in for variety. Some may also sus- 
pect that the Driscolls were pretty inept 
farmers, and that young Charles was wise 
to turn to the typewriter. 


Bitter Tea 


The Conqueror Comes To Tea, by 
John LaCerda (Rutgers University Press 
$2.75), is almost as good as a trip to Japan 
to see for yourself. 

It has a smattering of everything— 
the physical aspects of the country, Jap- 
anese reactions to the Americans, their 
new government, the war trials, fraterni- 
zation, MacArthur's character, contempo- 
rary Japanese political writing, commu- 
nism in Japan, the new life of the em- 
peror, and, of course, geisha girls. 

The author, as correspondent for The 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, was in 
MacArthur's Japan for eight months. He 


writes about his experiences as he might 
talk about them—naturally but not too 
cohesively. 

Some of his most thought-provoking 
observations deal with the re-education 
of the Japanese to a democratic way of 
life. Two months after the occupation the 
author, with an Army patrol, visited a pri- 
mary school. When the children saw them 
they covered their faces and ran scream- 
ing in all directions. Six months later 
LaCerda returned to the same school. The 
children crowded around him smiling and 
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began to sing the American Swanee River. 

King MacArthur. Among the adults 
of Japan LaCerda found mixed reactions 
—some actually worshipping MacArthur 
as a Messiah come to lead them out of 
darkness; others deeply bitter and resent- 
ful, biding their time until Japan can 
strike again. 

He thinks MacArthur is doing a good 
job, but scores him for his egotism, in- 
ability to stand criticism, and bungling 
press relations, 

The Conqueror Comes To Tea de- 
scribes the enemy in defeat. He is quite 
different from the screaming yellow devil 
on Guadalcanal. But the gap is still wide 
between him and his conqueror. 


Granville’s Village 


Ever since the country mouse and the 
city mouse started the argument over 
where is the best place to live, human 
beings have been taking sides. Granville 
Hicks holds out for the small town and 
advances his reasons in a new book en- 
titled, appropriately, Small Town (Mac- 
millan: $3). 

Hicks has come by his reasons hon- 
estly. For 14 years he has lived in an 
upstate New York town of 800 persons 
and taken an active part in its affairs. He 
has learned to like the neighborliness, the 
daily contacts with men who are his 
friends, his acquaintance with all types of 
people. 

Deserted Village. On the debit side 
of small town life he lists the people’s lack 
of concern for the common good, their 
tendency to confuse public issues by 
prejudice and stupidity. 

The most pressing problem in Mr. 
Hicks’ town is a sociological one common 
to most villages in the U.S. It is the prob- 
lem of decline and stagnation as the young 
people leave for better jobs in the city 
and the old timers live out their remain- 
ing days in apathy. Even the author does 
not have an over-all solution for that one. 





Lotte Jacobi, N.Y. 
HICKS' HICK TOWN. His life in one fills 
a book. (SEE: Granville's Village) 
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Natl. Concert & Artists Corp. 

VISITORS. Conductor Thordarson (left), tenor 

Stefan Islandi, lead Icelanders. (SEE: Song of 
the Vikings) 


Song of the Vikings 


By mid-month the big bus—splashed 
with the red, white and bright blue of Ice- 
land—will finish its tour of the U.S. Then 
the Icelandic Singers will go home to the 
land of the Vikings. 

This 36-voice chorus of song-loving 
storekeepers, students, clergymen, is the 
greatest musical ensemble of a country 
that sprouts singing societies like the U.S. 
does baseball teams. Organized in 1926 
by Conductor Sigurdur Thordarson, it is 
six years younger than the more familiar 
Russian choir, the Don Cossacks. 

First. The singers have twice toured 
in Europe, but this is their first U.S. ap- 
pearance. It’s not likely their last. 

Critics raved over the rich tones and 
“magnificent coordination” with which the 
singers rolled out Icelandic songs, Lon- 
donderry Air, and a precise version—sans 
nostalgia—ot My Old Kentucky Home. 


Opera Album 


Into the spotlight with Simon & 
Schuster’s book, A Treasury of Grand 
Opera, RCA Victor has tossed an excel- 
lent companion set of four 12-inch rec- 
ords: Arias from Don Giovanni, Faust, 
Aida, Lohengrin, La Traviata, Carmen, 
Pagliacci—with big-name artists and con- 
ductors (M-1074). 

Other new Victor releases include sin- 
gles of stand-bys like the Anvil Chorus 
from /I Trovatore, and a good album, 
Russian Operatic Arias (M-1073). Co- 
lumbia offers excerpts from Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger—Herbert Jannsen singing 
Fliedermonolog and Wahnmonolog with 
the Metropolitan Opera orchestra (MX- 
269). 

Excellent. Beethoven: Sonata No. 8 
in C Minor. Rudolf Serkin (Col, MM- 
648). 

Chopin: Etudes, nocturnes, a polo- 
naise, berceuse, two waltzes. Played by 
impeccable Oscar Levant (Col. M-649). 

Brahms: Sonata No. 2 in E-Flat Ma- 
jor for Clarinet and Piano, Benny Good- 
man, Nadia Reisenberg (Col. MM-629). 

Lighter. An album of old favorites, 
like J Love You Truly. Helen Traubel 
sings (Col, M-639). 





START SAVING NOW , 


For YOUR 
FUTURE IN 











You've dreamed of some day living 


in the land of sunshine—of “‘a little 
white cottage on a California hill’ — 
and here is something you can do 
about making that dream a reality. 


Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. This time-tested, 
progressive organization offers 3% 
earnings (rate to be paid Dec. 31, 
1946) and Federal Insurance up to 
$5,000. 


Tie your future with California’s 
phenomenal growth, starting with as 
little as one hundred dollars. Add to 
it regularly through Standard Fed- 
eral’s convenient “Save by Mail” 
plan, and you can soon have that 
dream home in California! 





-« 
For complete information and your courtesy copy 


of “California, Here I Come,” picturing your future 
in thi$ beautiful Southland, write to: 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 South Olive St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


IFTCHING 
-} Checked in A Jiffy 





é Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
! other itching conditions. Use cooling, 


medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 

~ . 
proves it—or monev back. Ask your 
Na druggist today for D_D.D. Prescription. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ven-Tor : ved b 
hot shing service and pil 





m < ped with 16 prints or 8 





25e 
J roll deve’ 90c 
Develoy Panehr 
36 exposure 35MM Ca grain devel ped 
and each good negative enlarged t« «4% J 
36 exposure 35MM Eastman or Anseo film reloads SOc 
Mailers and Helpful Hints for bette 
without charge 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
477 Moen Bidg.. La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


we *“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 










MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


Bars or chips for only a few cents a 


pound. All details for one dollar. J. 
Blades, 576 Orchard Ave. Barberton, O. 











Its comforting eal 
heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear by 
Johnson’s Back PLASTER — made 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 

® Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating od | right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

®@ Johnson’s Back PLASTER guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support _ on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 


Splendid Cough 
Relief, Mixed 
In Your Kitchen 


Saves Big Dollars. 





No Cooking. 


Yes, ma’am, right in your own kitcher you can 
easily mix a cough medicine that is a wonder for quick 
result and gives you about four times as much for 
your money And it’s no trouble at all A child « iad 
do it 

You'll need a syrup. Make it by stirring 2 cups of 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. Or you can use 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syru} 

Now get 2'4 inces of Pinex from any druggist 
Pour it into a pint bottle and fill up with your syrup. 
There you have a full pint of remarkable medicine for 

rhs due to colds, It lasts a long time, and tastes 
hine 

You'll say it’s hard to beat, for real relief It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
and helps clear the air passages. kases the soreness, 
and lets you rest at night. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated fdrm, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if 


it doesn’t please you in every way. 
The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





¢ 
PLAY IN ONE 
HOUR BY EAR 
AND NOTE 


NEWLY INVENTED SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 


Fits piano. Play any chord at once. Plink out tunes by 

ear and note and add chords to play beautiful 2-hand pro- 

fessi onal radio style at one sitting. Fun! A gane! Ne 
or drills. Startle y« friends! PLAY 27 coMm- 


PLETE "SONGS WITH 4 CHORDS SEND NO MONEY 
JUST tc CARD). 25 le 3 ABC METHOD, including 
many POPULAR SONG and SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
ALL for $2 plus C.O.D. Save C.0.D. Send $2 cash, 
check, money order. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 
DALE SHEARS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
STUDIO 1012-A STRUTHERS 3, OHIO 








NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re- ~ we ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books, r te t E 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. kxpe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


| “STAMP FINDER”! 


FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
today for big new edition, fully iliustrated, 
enabling you instantly to ident all difti- 
cult stamps and the countries they come 
from. Also fine packet of ftascinatin 
stamps trom Egypt. rousoundlend. ees 
ala, yprus, etc., wee Tag 

animals, strange scenes, etc. rn 1 FREE to 
approval applicants enciosing 3c postage! 
iMustrated bargain list included. 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 
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Movies 





Strictly from Jolson 


The Jolson 
tasty mixture of 
carefully cultivated corn, and 
ored song-and-dance numbers. 

The film is the lengthiest and most 
successful piece of voice-dubbing in Hol- 
lywood history. Newcomer Larry Parks 
plays the role of Al Jolson, but the singing 
is done by Al himself. 

Loyal Jolson fans may be a bit up- 
set at first, when me youthful screen im- 
Parks starts warbling in that well- 
remembered voice. But after a while voice 
and image become one in the spectator’s 
mind, and all that matters is that sound- 
trackful of Jolson songs 

Past Master. For Al 
sings good and loud. His sentimentality 
gets a bit overpowering now and then, but 
most of the time his tremendous vitality 
conquers all. Even the bobbysoxers who 
think Frank Sinatra invented singing will 
be bound to get 

Most of the old favorites are tucked 
into the film: Swanee, You Made Me Love 
You, April Showers, Rainbow ’round My 
Shoulder, and the inevitable blackf 


(Columbia) is a 
high-powered sentiment, 
Technicol- 


Story 


age ol 


(at 60) still 


atingle. 


lullaby-in-reverse, Jammy. 
The story isn't much. The film be- 
gins with Al’s early experiences in bur- 


lesque (which was a much more respecta- 
ble institution about 45 years ago than it 
is now) and carries him along through his 
apprenticeship in Lew Dockstader’s Min- 
strels. 

No Letter-Man. For quite a spell 
the action consists of (a) Al singing and 
(b) Al’s family looking over his postcards. 
Apparently he never a letter in his 
life. 


wrote 


debut at the Winter 
He marries a 


Al makes his 
Garden and is a sensation. 


THE JOLSON STORY. 





pretty red-head labeled “Julie Benson” (a 
fictitious character invented for the film 
because Ex-Wife Ruby Keeler didn’t want 
her name used). 

Al makes the first 
talkie, The Jazz Singer, in 1927, and be- 
comes a _ bigger sensation than ever. 
‘Julie’ comes out on the next train and in 
no time is hailed the queen of Hollywood. 

‘Julie’ soon tires of show business 
and persuades Al to retire. He does, but 
he’s miserable. One night the Jolsons go 
to a nightclub, and Al is talked into doing 


feature-length 


a few numbers. 

Curtain. “Julie” realizes then that 
he'll never be happy without an audience. 
So she walks out the door, ending her 


marriage and the picture. 

The Jolson Story gets rather tedious 
in the telling, but it’s strictly socko in 
the singing. 


Song without Plot 


Technicolored Blue Skies (Para- 
mount) is an Irving Berlin music-album. 
More than 30 of the songwriter’s tunes— 
both nostalgic and new—get expert treat- 
ment from Bing Crosby, Fred Astaire, 
Joan Caulfield and Olga San Juan. 

Why worry then if a weak plot turns 
the skies gray here and there? As in Holi- 
day Inn, the first Astaire-Berlin-Crosby 
hit, the music’s the thing, not the 

There’s no attempt at a biography of 
Berlin. The movie sticks to harmless 
musical comedy formula: Crosby and 
Astaire vie for Caulfield’s hand against a 
nightclub background that provides plausi- 
ble settings for lavish production numbers. 

Swan Song. The sun shines brightest 
on Astaire in this film. The dancer claims 
Blue Skies ends his cinema career, that 
he’s putting away his tap shoes to start a 
chain of dance studios. If so, it will be 
the screen's loss, for 47-vear-old Astaire 
has never been nimbler than in his Puttin’ 


On the Ritz routine. By trick photography 
a dozen top- 


story. 


he solos against chorus of 





told by Parks’ acting, Al's own singing (SEE: Strictly from Jolson) 
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natted, cane-swinging Astaires. And that’s 
rhythmic tapping at its best. 

Olga San Juan, Latin eyeful, is As- 
taire’s partner in a torrid Heat Wave 
number. Crooner Crosby joins him in a 
hilarious routine, Two Song and Dance 
Men. 

Berlin by Bing. Crosby, of course, 
does best with his voice, though his easy- 
going technique borders on sloppiness now 
and then. For the most part, he croons 
competently Berlin’s latest hit You Keep 
Coming Back Like a Song and a dozen 
others. “Der Bingle’s” spreading waist- 





PERFORMANCE. That's what 
Astaire says. (SEE: Song without Plot) 


FAREWELL 


line, however, adds a false note to his role 
is Joan Caulfield’s wooer. 

A sketch by Comedian Billy De 
Wolfe of a matron’s first visit to a cock- 
tail lounge could be funny if there were 

little less of it. 

If moviegoers can ignore the silly 
story and feast on Astaire’s educated feet 
as well as tunes like A Pretty Girl Is Like 
a Melody, You'd Be Surprised, White 
Christmas, Always and How Deep Is the 
Ocean, they'll enjoy one of Hollywood's 
pleasanter musicals, 


Capsules 


The Verdict (Warners), a mild mur- 
der mystery, teams screen meanies Sidney 
Greenstreet and Peter Lorre. It’s the old 
story of the seemingly impenetrable, 
locked room with a murdered man inside. 

Greenstreet and Lorre create as much 
suspense as the tired script allows—the 

Fat Man” as an ex-Scotland Yard inspec- 
tor, the “Little Man” as a playboy-artist. 
In minor roles, Joan Lorring and George 
Coulouris are properly afraid of the two 
bad boy i 

Margie (20th Century-Fox) brings 
the “Roaring Twenties” to life in a way 
that avoids sticky sentimentality. It’s a 
delightful, light-hearted tale of raccoon 
coats, the Charleston, flivvers and flap- 
pers, all tinted with Technicolor. 

Jeanne Crain, who plays the title 
role, has a charm like the young Janet 
Gaynor. Her embarrassments (a droopy 
bloomer sequence is a trifle over-done) 
and her schoolgirlish loves, set against 
appropriate background and music, will 
kindle fond memories for many of the au- 
dience. 
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(F PETER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH 


TAAL 


A 


@ HURRY-rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2 times more methyl salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 


fast where you hurt. 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 





More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 


| plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 


powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Chee ks “pl: ite odor’”’ (denture breath). 
Get F ASTE ETH today at any drug store. 


Playwrights Earn Fortunes 


Possibly you, too, can win fame and fortune with a 


| 


Broadway or Hollywood “‘smash hit Write for full par- 


| ticulars about a series of playwrighting lessons which are 


now available by mail for the first time. These lessons, 
prepared by a man who studied under the instructor of 
many of America’s leading playwrights, have been given 


| to university and other students for the past 15 years and 


have resulted in over 100 actual stage productions. Lec- 
tures include instructions on how to market scripts you 
have written. Write: “Playwrighting by Mail 401 
Cutler Buliding, Rochester 4, N. Y 


New Remnants of 





COTTON DRESS GOODS 


Full Width - Extra Long Lengths 
snovae FOR SEVERAL DRESSES 






Beautiful patterne dresees, aprons, children's 
hes, ttons T Match ‘de pr lie ¢ 
C.0.D, xtra | Guarantee Y u * pmanet be satisfied! Quantity 





Limited —R hy ur ( 


MYRA ALLAN — 1005 MARKET — Phila. 7. Pa. 


TOMBSTONE al 


22 in. High; ve to. Ue. 8 in. Thick BY Q5 
Monuments of enduring beauty 

Lettering free Satisfaction guaran- 

teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. && 
2124 F Piedmont Rd. Atlanta. Ga. 























Up to6's in i ross bigwe 
you've ever seen! New -_ 
ors--apricot, ss orange 
yellow, rose, ses 
et Some are like 257 
os er yenae Ke, 
mums ft.p . 

very easy to yw. 
T5e-Pkt. of seeds 
only 10¢--Send Dime Today! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
308 Burpee Bidg. .,,. 308 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 









“BIBLETONE 
) RECORDS \ 


EVERY WHERE 
POPULARLY PRICE O 





| WANT 8 permanent business 
| profession of your own? Learn 
to make and fit arch supports 
bharnings of men and women 


in this profession run as high 
as $50 to $100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody easy 


terms for home training no further capital needed, no 
goods to buy, no agency. Write for free booklet. 51 year 


in business 


STEPHENSON METHOD 1918 Back Bay. boston Mass 


INVENTORS 








Patent laws yurage the developr inventions 
for further wantie slars as to patent protect und pr 
and “invention Record’* form at once. ) gatior 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1022 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


r . 








EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


cco SHINOLA 


NEED 


@ Whether you're standing on a ladder—or 
have your two feet planted squarely on the 
ground—unshined shoes are equally unat- 
tractive. Try keeping a supply of Shinola on 
hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the nor- 
mal oils in leather—helps maintain flexibility 
—and that means longer wear. So it pays to 
KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 


I Woodworking Your Hobby? 
JIG § AWS 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY! 
Sturdy fir and oak 
woods Movable 
parts mounted on 
oil-impregnated 
bearings...need no 

lubrication! 
Send Check or 
M. 0. With Order 
26 in. 


yy $1295 less Size $1695 


Size “y 
WM. H. SHELLINGTON g 
ry Sales and Servi 


2955 HUNTING. rank RAVE, P PHILA. <2 PA, DEPT, P, 





ala 














CORD f= 
GET FUEL FAST 


Wood is bringing the hest prices ever known. There is a big 
demand ge +" an OTTAWA Log Saw, easily operated. 
Foils trees o. Sere rp your wood lot into money 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., * 1264 Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 
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"OF course, they might hurt a little when the 
Novocaine wears off.” 


Dogs and Pigeons 


If the pointer points 
And the sitter sits, 
Does the terrier tear or tarry? 


If the pouter pouts 

And the homer homes, 

Does the carrier care or carry? 
Chip Wood 


Another alphabetical agency that 
should be marked for liquidation is HCL. 


Amended simile: “As sure as death, 
taxes and the annual coal strike.” 


a 


Hope all that airplane traffic up in the 


North Pole area doesn’t delay Santa 
Claus. 
The best business cycle is a buy- 


cycle. 


A good place to apply control is at 
the wheel of the average car. 

A ghost writer works when the spirit 
moves him, 


Time will tell who was in more fights 
. John L, Sullivan or John L. Lewis. 


let’s hope the 8oth 
a coalition strike. 


Well, anyway, 
Congress won't have 


Molotov is not in favor of any “limit- 
ing claws” for the Russian bear. 


“chemically pure” and 
There the simi- 


“CP” means 
also “Communist Party.” 
larity ends. 


| Alibi 


The husband came home very late. 

“T suppose you were sitting up hold- 
ing a sick friend’s hand all night,” said 
the wife. 

“If I had been holding his hand, 





would have made money,” answered the 
husband absent-mindedly, 


Coats with mink on cuffs & collars 
Cost at least $5,000. 

Though I’m fond of twins, I think 
I'd rather, dear, you had a mink. 


R, Conly 


Come Clean 


Shades of Uncle Joe Cannon and his 
nickel cigar—what this country needs is 
a good s¢ bar of soap. 


Quips 


Affront is what people take when 
asked to take a back seat.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 

“What do you do for that tired feel- 
ing?” asks an advertiser. Every chance we 
get, we rest. —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Square milk bottles save refrigerator 
space. Now, if we can just get the hens 
to lay square eggs.—Sabula (Iowa) Ga- 
sette. 

No smoking at United Nations meet- 
ings. But the Russians can continue to 
fume.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Fan reaction to a photo of a film star 
up to her pretty neck in a bubble bath was 
—719 dark inquires about where she gets 
all those soap chips.—Chicago Daily News. 

History keeps on repeating itself be- 
cause man keeps on making the same mis- 
takes.—Muarathon (Iowa) Republic. 

A tough winter is indicated. Moss 
is thick on the north side of trees, and 
John L. Lewis is rumbling.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

A world columnist visits Indiana and 
reports that Hoosiers are just like other 
people. They will resent that, we believe. 
—Detroit News. 

There were just as many careless 
drivers in the old days but fewer acci- 
dents. Horses had some sense.—Green- 





ville (Ohio) Advocate. 

Reconversion seems to have left the 
Pendergast machine with a cylinder miss- 
ing.—Dallas Morning News. 





. . . And then if I don't have my breakfast 
right away, | usually don't get fully awake 
until May or June.” 
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Ir you haven't seen one yet, the chances are that 
you soon will. For already, more than a thousand 
such coal-burning locomotives are in operation 
on American railroads. 

The ingenious equipment that gives locomo- 
tives this smoke-eating appetite is the direct re- 
sult of continuous research by the coal industry. 
Steam-propelled air, streaming from over-fire jets, 
supplies the necessary turbulence and oxygen 
to burn the volatile matter 
distilled from the coal before 
smoke can be formed. 

In recent years, many mil- 
lions of dollars have been 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Ever see a locomotive that 


ATS ITS OWN SMOKE? 


~~ 





spent by coal operators for research in order to 
discover and devise ever-new and improved ways 
to get the greatest possible usefulness out of coal 
—with the least cost. 

Research projects now at the point of fruition, 
or well under way, include improved methods and 
new equipment that will benefit not only the rail- 
road man, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
home owner—but every living person in America! 

Thus coal, the “rock of 
ages,” becomes also the fuel 
of the future—thanks to the 
enterprise of modern and 


progressive coal operators. 


BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES .. . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





Maybe you, too, once heard it said, “There'll be 
aluminum coming out of our ears after the war. Look 
at all the new aluminum plants the country’s got.” 

People wondered how in the world it could all be 
used in peacetime. 

But now, look! Today there isn’t enough aluminum 
to go around. More people want more aluminum for 
more things than ever before— aluminum paint, fencing 
and roofing; baby buggies and bathinettes; bus, truck 
and trailer bodies; awnings, venetian blinds, windows, 
screens—and a thousand things more. 

This new popularity isn’t just a result of the war 
and the bigger supply of aluminum. You have to go 
’way back before the Spanish-American War to find 
one of the big reasons for this “Light Metal Age”. 


In 1888, aluminum was a costly new metal, light 


ALCOA 


"Dad SAID it would come out of our ears ” 


First IN ALUMINUM 





but not very strong—only strong enough for making 
combs to part your hair. How does it come that now 
it’s strong enough for making giant airplanes, freight 
cars and cargo trucks? 

You can answer that quickly. Above all, it’s because 
ALCOA — Aluminum Company of America 
voted 60 years to scientific research and engineering 


has de- 


development with aluminum. Alcoa ingenuity has made 
aluminum strong enough for planes, trains and trucks 

. and made it low enough in price to use for all those 
inexpensive things vou see in Main Street store windows 
.-. useful things for better living 


ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1885 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 
[ALCOA] 


nec. T. . 




















